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- $ we have, in the preceding vo- 
lume, mentioned the fecond ex- 

y yd pedition againſt Martinico, we 
ſhall now entertain the reader 


wc ich an account of the ſucceſs 
which attended that enterprize- It may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that Martinico is the 
* A2 largeſt 


. 
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largeſt of all the Caribbee iſlands, fituated 
beaween the fourteenth and fifteenth. de- 
2 rees of north. latitude, about the middle 
=>; Barbadoes and Guadaloupe, to the 
_ windward of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's. 
F | It extends twenty leagues in length, and may 
1 be about one hundred and thirty miles in cir- 
cumſerence; indented by a great number of 
| creeks and harbours, diverfified with hill 
|| and dale, (ſhaded 'with woods, watered by 
| | many ſtreams; in climate ſultry, in foil 
3 fertile, T a very conſiderable quan- 
| rity of ſugar, indigo, coffee, cotton, ginger, 
| aloes, and pimento. Here the governor- 
| general of all the French iſlands in this part 
of the world refides ; and here is eſtabliſhed 
the ſovereign council, whoſe ij uriſdiction ex- 
[| tends over all the French Antilles, and even 
i to the ſettlements of that crown in the 


| Mapds of St. Domingo and Tortuga. Ina 
word, Martinico is the moſt populous and 
1 flouriſhing of all the colonies which the 
[| French nation poſſeſs in the Weſt-Indies. Its 
towns and harbours were ſlrongly fortified ; 
the country. itſelf is almoſt inacceſſible on 
account of woods, paſſes, rivers, rocks, aud 
Ti ravines ; and was defended by a body of re- 
. ular troops, reinforced by a * mi- 
itia, ſaid to conſiſt of ten thouſand white 
natives; and to theſe might be added four 

4 * times 
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times that number of negroes, whom they 
0 arm in caies of neceffity, The re- 
duftion of this iſland was an object of the 
greateſt conſequence to Great Britain, not 
only on account of its intriofic worth, and 
the detriment which the loſs of it muſt occa- 
fion to the enemy, but likewiſe for the ſe- 
curity of the Engliſh iſlands, amongſt which 
it is fitusted, and of the Britiſh trading 
ſhips, which were conſlantly moleſed by 
the priyateers of Martiniceo o. 
The armament from North America and 
England under the command of major: gene- 
ral Monckton and rear-admiral Rodney, 3. 
mounting to eighteen battalions, and as 
many ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
bombs, and fire ſhips, having rendezvous 
at Barbaboes in the month of December, 
oceeded from thence on the fifth ' day of 
Fanwar); 5nd on the eighih the fleet and 
tranſports anchored in St. Anne's Bay, in 
the eaftern part of Martinico, after the ſhips 
of war had filerced ſome batteries, which 
the enemy had erefted on that part of the 
ebaſt, In the courſe of this ſervice; the 
Raiſonable, à hip of the line, was, by the 
Ignorance'ot the pilot, run upon s reef of 
rocks, from whence ſhe 'coyld not be diſen- 
aged, though the men were fayed,” toge- 
fher with ber ſtores and artillery, x. 
| A The 
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convoy to | 
2 22 Was 2 : 


being aeg. general Gow 

forces landed withour, f urther. o 1 775 
the enth, in the neighbor god of t 
Cas des Navires. The Ptigadiers N - 
and 3 had made a deſcent in the other 
place, .and anarrhed! 50. ground. oppalite 
to Pidgeon-iſland, 1 commands the 
harbour of Fort-Royal; bet the road being 
found impaſſable ſox,arcillery, Mr. Monck- 


ton altered. his. firſt 95 The two — 


gages, however, With the Bede, 4 
under lieutenant- colonel 8 Scot, while 
remained on were attacked in, the 
night by a 777 0 grenadicrs, e 
negroes, 415 e $a. 
tranſported from Loy *. My they —4 
with ſuch ,a warm reception ; as compelled 
chem to retreat with precipitstion, 
bay Ne Jof.s groa number of m 
The zroope being landed at "4 


ny" and reinforced with two e 07 
* [OY 


reſolved 


25 


„Sossen H.. 7 
A {ent m ſqua- 


dro. the geen Nermines to beſiege the 


but, in order to oaks 
2 be found it neceſſary to at- 
A 112 heights of Garnier and Tortueſon, 
which 755 — had ſortißed, and ſeemed 
2221 end to the laſt extremity. 
Theo 1 5 having raiſed a bat- 
45 to proteſt. be Paſs 7 a ravine which 
parated him-from hts, made 2 
Heesen for the AY _ was put in 
execution on the twenty-fourth day of Ji 
rid In the dawn of the morning, bri- 
dier Grant, at the head of the grenadiers, 
8 85 ined by lord r brigade, attacked 
. ts of the enemy, under a 
10 ** the batteries; while brigadier 
Wi his brigade, reinforced 57 the 
4 marched up on the right to attack 
the, N 0 raiſed along the ſhore; 
ught infantry onder colonel Scot, 
—4 y the brigade of Walſh, adyanc- 
705 the left of a plantation, in order, if 
. k wen | a Remy: | 
1 ſucceeded in their attempt, while 
r were * ployed in drivin ing the 
rench from one Hot i. another ; and this 
my gtion S reat meaſure to 
e ſucceſs * nine in the 


Mmorniog they op © 12 poſſeſſion of the 


Morne 


| 

on : I 4 * 
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| Morne Tortueſpu, and all the redoubts and 
batteries with which it was fortißed. The 


| 

Bis enemy retired in confuſion to the town of 

| 1 Fort Royal, and te the Morne Garnier, 
vs which being more high and inacceſſible than 

44 the other, was deemed impregnable. Dur- 

14 Ing the conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Tortue- 

\Fid ſon, brigadier Haviland, at the head of 

| I his brigade, with two battalions of 'Kigblan- 

| | 

|| 


ders, and another corps of light jnfantry, 
under major Leland, was ordered to paſs 
the ravine a good way to the left, and turn 
a body of the evemy poſted on the erf 
heights, in hope of being able to divide 
| their forces; but the country was ſo dif- 
| cult of acceſs, that it was late before this 
| paſſage was effected. In the men time, 
| the general, Acts the enemy givin 
way on all ſides, ordered colonel -Scot's 
| Tight infantry, with Walſh's brigade, zud 3 
| diviſion of the grenadipry, w advance on 
| . 
| 
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the left to a plantation, from whence hey 
Sage the enemy, and were they took pol- 
flion of an advantageous poſt oppoſite to 
the Morne Garnier. They were ſuſtained, 
on the right, by Haviland's corps, when 
they paſſed the ravine; and the toad be- 
tween the two plantations,  which' they 6 
Eupied, was covered by the marines. 
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Next day the Engliſh began, to * bat · 


= rtl the citadel of Fort- Royal; 
t were Ge reatly harraſſed from Morne 
Garnier. n the twenty: ſeventh, about 
four in the afternoon, the enemy made a 
furious attack, with the greateſt part of their 
forces, on the ſts deſended by the light 
infantry and brigadier Haviland ; but 2 
with 4 warm à reception, that they ſoon 
retired in diſorder, "od was the ardour of 
the Engliſh troops, that they paſſed the 
ravine with the Fang ſeized Fete bat- 
teries, and took poſſeſſion of the ground, 
being ſuſtained © by the brigade. of Walſh, 
435 the grenadiers under Grant, who wmarch- 
d up to their aſſiſtance When the attack be- 
gan, Major Leland, with his light inſan- 
try, finding no reſiſtance on the left, ad- 
vanced to the redoubt which was aban- 


AUT ; and, the brigadiers Walſh, Graot, 


and Haviland, moved up in order to ſupport 
him ; fo, that by nine at night the. Britiſh 
troops were in poſſeſhon of . this very 3 


Poſt, that commanded the citadel, again 


which their on artillery was turned in the 

mornin 
The French regular troops bad fled i into 
the town, and the militia diſperſed in the 
country. The governor of the citadel, 
n the Evgliſh employed in ag 
at 
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10 The Hiftory of Exot Aub 
batteries on the different beights by wh 
he was commanded, ordered the cham 
to be beat, and furrendered by capitula- 
tion. On the fourth of February the- gate 
of the citadel was delivered up to the En 
liſh ; and next morning the garriſon, ta 
the number of eight hundred, marched out 
with the honours of war. Immediately 
after the reduction of Fort. Royal, deputa- 
22 ſent 7 — different 8 
the , iſland; requeſting 4 capitulation : b 
the — — Mr. de 1s Touche 
retired with his forces to St. Pierre, which 
he propoſed to defend to the laſt extremity, 
On the ſeventh, Pid and, which was 
frongly fortified, and eſteemed one of the 
beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons, and was favoured with a 
capitulation fimilar to that of the citadel, 
It was agreed, that the troops of the French 
king ſhould be conveyed to Rochfort in 
France; that the militia ſhoald lay down 
their arms, and remain prifoners of war, 
until the fate of the iſland ſhould be deter- 
mined. This conqueſt was achieved at the 
ſmall expence of about four hundred men, 
including a few officers, killed and wound- 
ed in the different attacks; but the Toſs c 
the enemy was much more Conſiderable. 
The moſt remarkable cireumftance of this 
| | "IE 


GO nen UM. x: 

enterprine was the ſurprifng boldneſs and 
. 1 of the ſeamen, who, by force of 

arm, a number of heavy mortars and 
ſhips cannon . ſt Mountains to 3 
conhderable diſtance from «the fea, and 
acrois the enemy's line of thre, to which 
they 4 themfalres with undaunted 
refolution. Fourteen french priva 
were found in the harbour of Port-Royal ; 
and a much greater number, from other 
parts in the inland, were delivered up to ad- 
miral „ in conſequence of the capi- 
. the 2 — who, in ba 
ther re were very favourably treated, 
Juaſt as general Monckton was going to 
ſet * 4 n jerre, a 
very large and popu town, fituated to 
N Fort- Royal, two deputies arrived 
with propoſals of capitulation for the whole 
Hand on the part of Mr. de la Touche, the 
governor. general. On the ſourteenth the 
venue were ſettled, and the capitulation 
Kgned: on the ſixteenth the Engliſh com- 
mander took poſſeflion of St. Pierre, and 
All the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while 
the governor-general, with Mr. Rouille, 
the tonant-governor, the Raff officers, 
and about three hundred and twenty grena- 
diers, were put on board ſome tranſports, 
49 be carried to France, That ſuch an 
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| ſhould be achieved al: 
moſt with loodſhed, was in a great | 
meaſure owing to the favourable capitula- 
tion which the iſland of Gusdaloupe — 
obtained, and the govd faith with on hich 
the articles” of 'that capitalation had been 
obſetved by the conquerors. Iadeed the 
inhabitants f Martinico, who were indulg- 
ed with nearly the ſame terms, muſt have 
found "themſelves confideradle': gainers by 
their * * of ſovereign; "inaſmuch at, 
together Wich the enjoy 22 of theit own 


religion, laws, and property, the 2 bad 2 


an opportunity of exporting 
to advantage, © and of being ſupp hed with 


all neeeſſaries from the dominions 155 Great- 


Britain; whereas, ' before they fell under 
the Engliſh government, - their comtnetee 
was 'almofſt entirely interrupted, and they 
wen obliged to depend even for ſubſiſtence 
vn the moſt” precarious methods of ſupply. 
By the reduction of Martinico, the iſland of 
Aotigua,” St. Chriſtopher' s; dal Nevis; to- 
gether wich the ſhips trading to theſe cob. | 
nies, were perfectly ſecured "againſt the de. 
Predations of the enemy; and Great-Brt- 
tain acqbired an annual addition in cm- 
merce, at leaſt ts the amount of one million 
ann 27014 57 E '£ 0 ITED 
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e lb 19 
Deſore we proceed any ſurther in relati 
the tranſaQtions of the Loreal — 
it may not be improper to take notice of 
ſome other purticulars which diſtinguiſhed 
this ſeffion of parliament; as well as to 
give an account of ſuch-domeſtic occurrences: 


as OC the” arrention of _ = 


4 — the courſe of the foregoing 
had been found neceflary to lay an x jour 


al duty of three: ſhillings'' on every barrel 
of beet ; and as this did not immediately 
take place, it made little impreflion on the: 
minds of the people: but now that the 
brewers began alte the price of their li- 
— the publicans'in con ſequonce ro- 
io demand one halſpenny extraordi- 
nary on every quart of ſtrong beer, 


eities of London and (Weſtminſter were 


fied with tumult. The populace denounc- 
ed vengeance/againſt the brewers for exaRt- 
ing" 4 higher price than uſual from the 
victunllers; and even threatened to 

down the houſes of thoſe publicans who 
mould charge the additional halfpenny on 
their beer. Under the apprehenſion of 
hela dangers, they petitioned the bouſe of 


commons for ſecurity and relief: and a;new 


law was made in their favour. It enaQted; 
that; no brewer or retailer of ſtrong beer or 
Tof or. XLIX. B ale 


th Die Hag ExcLany. 
ale ſhould. be liable 40 be ſued, impleadtd. 
or moleſted, by indictment, inſormation, 
popular action, or otherwiſe, for advancing 
the price ; and that, on the other hand, 
they ſnould not be allowed to mi it, on: 
any pretence whatſoever, after the gauge af 
HI: be taken by. an officer 22 
Another a& was paſſed to explain; — 
and reduce into one act, the. ſeveral laws re- 
lating'to the militia, which had been found. 
- hitherto ineffectual. By this regulation per- 
ſons liable to ſerve in the militia, may be 
choſen by _ as: * or otherwiſe 


made in proportion to art — 
their poor, overplas, if any, L 
— the ms: hi funders 
creed, that pariſh officers to every 
choſen by lot, and Cor ny or fa or ſub- 


— ** 
| — un of ar beter 
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for n volunteer in te county were ſuck 5 
fon ſhall be choſen. It is Hkewiſe L 
that go perſon under e age of eighteen, 
or above forty-five, artieled clerk, appren- 
tice or poor man with three children born 
in wedlock; ſhall be compelled to ferve: 
and that every perſon, 'who' ſhall contre 
er agree with any other Hable to ſerve; 'ts 
iuſure him from ſerving in the militia, by 
providing u ſubſtitute, or pay ing the penalty 
of ten pounds, ſhall,- ſor fo dortg, be fined 
in the ſum of one hundred pounds, one 
balf to the proſecutor, the other to the 
poor of the pariſh. This act was to taks 
from the time of its being paſſed, and 
to continue in forte for the ſpace of ſeven 
years, and from thence to the end of the 
next ſeffion of parliament, and no on 
And nothing in the faid act is to be ru- 
end ie extend to the preventing perſons of the 
fame pariſh, town, or place, from entering 
into" ſubſcriptions among | themſelves,” for 
paying jointly for any ſubſtitute or ſubſti- 
taten who may be provided for one or more 
of the ſubſcribers, who may happen to be 
choſen by lot. By this wiſe and wholeſome 
IT os militia-lawe, which oblipes, 
and very (juſtly, every man to 7 
vote; all Karr dave Jo bs their E | 
Beep Whole" $ood and uſeful hands at home; 
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and by a ſmall and equitable tnx, ta be raĩſ 
ed only. twice in ſeven years, to ſend the 
idle aud diſſolate to ſerve their king and 


countey for three ears in the militia. 


. A bill was moreover. paſſed. for yelling 
the property of all Spaniſh prises in the 
tote, and for cantinuing during the pres 
nt- war with Spain, all the proviſions and 
regulations which were made on the ſame 
ſubjeQ.in different aQs paſſed in the twenty- 
pinch, thirty ſecond,! and thirty-third years 
of the late ge. 
Isg order to prevent, as much as poſſible, 
certain inhuman practices relating to 
pariſh children within the bills of mortality, 
the parliament enacted a law for keeping an 
annual regiſter of tboſe inſants in every 
pariſp, under the age of four, a time of lite 
in which they were ſuppoſed to be more 
particularly expoſed to the barbarity of their 
nurſes, ſome of whom were ſaid to be the 
more favoured by the overſeers of ede poor. 
the more dextrous. they proved themſelves 
in diſpatching che unhappy orphans com- 
mitted to their che ge. 
A vew law was likewiſe made for render- 
ing the paſſage of, London bridge, more eaſy, 
and convenient: add another to forward a 
che me for ſupplying the cities of London 
2nd Weſtminſter | with freſh fiſh by land car- 
us £ H riage 
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Gr ONO III. 17 
nage from different parts of the kingdom. 
This vſeful ſcheme, conceived and digeſted 
by a private gentle man called Blake, a de- 
ſcendant of the celebrated admiral Blake, 
was patronized' by the ſociety for the en- 
couragement of Arts, who advanced a con- 
fiderable ſum towards the execution of it 
and the capital was in a little time ſupplied 
with great plenty and variety of excellent 
fich, by the induſtry and ingenuity of the 
projector. He bad no other view bat that 
of reſcuing the people from the tyranny and 
avarice of a few individuals, who had long 
monopolized the market, and kept up the 
commodity zt exhorbitant rates: but whe- 
ther a ſcheme calculated for public utility, 
openly executed, and honefily purſued, 
will be able to maintain its ground againſt. 
a powerful combination of wealthy indivi- 
duals, who will not ſcruple to expend large 
ſams to render it ineffectual, time alone will 
diſcover. | 12 
By a new law for the preſervation of the 
ame, it was decreed, that after the firſt 


i of June next enſuing, no partridge, 


pheaſant, heath-fowl, or grouſe, ſhould be 
killed, taken, or fold, any year, between 
the twelfth day of February and firſt of 


September, for patridges ; between the firſt 
of February and the firſt of October, for 
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18 The Hiſtory of EncaLAnv. 
ſants ; between the firſt of January and 
the twentieth! of - Auguſt, ſor heach-fow!. 
commonly called black game; and between. 
the firſt of December and the twenty fifth” 
day of july, for the gtouſe commonly call- 
ed the red-game.-—— The perſon offending 
againſt this law to forfeit five pounds for 
every bird, to the proſecutor. A new a& 
paſſed for the better lighting and paving 
the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, which were nei- 
ther very ſafe nor commodiovs. n 
By another, the king was enabled to 
grant commiſſions to a certain number of 
ipn proteftants who had ſettled in Ame- 
rica, and been uſeful to the ſervice in raiſ- 
ing and diſciplining ſoldiers on that conti- 
nent. As a reward for their fidelity, and a 
further encouragement to Proteſtant adven- 
turers, it was now enacted that all foreignors 
of this religion, as well officers as ſoldiers, 
who had ſerved, or ſhould heteafter ſerve, 
in the Royal American regiment, or as. en- 
gineers in America, for the ſpace of two 
years, taking and ſubſcribing the oaths, 
mould be deemed 'natural-born ſubjects of 


Great-Britain to all intents and purpoſes: 


Except that no perſon naturalized by this 


act, Mould be held capable of being a mem 


ber of the privy council, -or either houſe of 
parliament, or ef enjoying any __—_ or 
*. FS | place 


* 
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pate of truſt within the kin s of Great- 
mit and Ireland, either d vil or military; 
or any grant from the crown to himfelf, or 
to ny other it truſt for him, of any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, within the 
faid kingdoms. Neither does the henefit of 
this att extend to children born out of the 
king's allegiance, whoſe fathers, at the 
birth” of fach children, were liable to the 
penalties of high treaſon or felony, or in 
the ſervice of any foreign power at war with 
Great-Britain, excepting fin the children 
of thoſe who quitted Ireland in purſuance of 
the capitulation of Limerick. The feve- 
rity, however, of this law was mitigated 
dy another clauſe in the ſame act, importing, 
That the privileges of naturalization Mould, 
notwithflanding, be enjoyed by every child 
thos diſqualified, who ſhould make it appeat 

that his father had refided two years in any 
part of the Britiſh dominions, between the 
hxteenth day of November in the year 1708, 
and the twenty- fiſth day of March in the 
year 1731, and had profeſſed the proteſtant 
religion, and died in Great- Britain or the 
dominions thereof, within the ſaid term; 
or had poſfeſſed any lands or made any ſet- 
tement in Great - Britain or Ireland. A new 
law was made for fetaring the additional 


ae o the puilne judges, whom the king 
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pheaſants ; between the firſt of January and 
| the twentieth! of - Auguſt, ſor heath - fo I. 
commonly called black game; and between. 
the firſt of December and the twenty fifth 
day of July, for the gtouſe commonly call- 
| ed the red · game. The perſon offending 
| againſt this law to forfeit five pounds for 
every bird, to the proſecutor, A new act 
paſſed for the better lighting and paving 
the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, Which were nei - 
ther very ſafe nor commodious. >; 
By another, the king was enabled to 
2 commiſſions to a certain number of 
ign proteſtants who had ſettled in Ame- 


rica, and been uſeful to the ſervice in raiſ- 
ing and diſciplining foldiers on that conti- 
nent. As a reward for their fidelity, and a 
further encouragement to Proteſtant adven- 


turers, it was now enacted that all foreigners 
of this religion, as well officers as ſoldiers, 
who had ſerved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve, 
in the Royal American regiment, or as en- 
Bineers in America, for the ſpace of two 
years, taking and ſubſcribing the oaths, 
mould be deemed natural - born ſubjects of 
Great - Britain to all intents and purpoſes: 
-Except that no perſon naturalized by this 
act, Mould be held capable of being a mem- 
ber of the privy council, or either houſe of 
parliament, or ef enjoying any _— or 
W057] L place 
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ce of truſt within the kingdoms of Great - 
main and Ireland, either civil or military; 
or any grant from the crown to himfelf, or 
, t6 any other is truſt for him, of any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, within the 
faid kingdoms. Neither does the henefit of 
this att extend to children born out of the 
king's allegiance, whoſe fathers, at the 
birth” of ſuch children, were liable to the 
penalties of high treaſon or felony, or in 
the ſervice of any foreign power at war with 
Great-Britain, excepting fin the children 
of thoſe who quitted Ireland in purſuance of 
the capitulation of Limerick. The 'feve- 
rity, however, of this law was mitigated 
by another clauſe in the ſame act, importing, 
That the privileges of naturalization ould, 
notwithflanding, be enjoyed by every child 
thos diſqualified, who ſhonld make it appeat 
that his father had refided two years in any 
part of the Britiſh dominions, between the 
nxteenth day of November in the year 1708; 
and the twenty-fifth'day of March in the 
year 1731, and had profeſſed the proteſtant 
rehgion, and died in Great-Britain or the 
dominions thereof, within the ſaid term; 
or had poſſeſſed any lands or made any fet- 
tlement in Great-Britain or Treland. new 
law was made for ſecuring the additional 


e 
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had rendered independent, in the courſe of 
the preceding ſeſion; and by another bill, 
an annuity of three thouſand pounds was 
ſettied and ſecured for the uſe' of Arthur 


Onſlow, Eſq; late ſpeaker. of the houſe of 
commons. ' 


The mutiny bill was paſſed as an annual 
regulation; and the parliament enacted aa 
explanatory law for a further encouragement 


to thoſe who ſhould make any progreſs to- 


wards the diſcovery of a certain method for 
finding out the longitude at ſea, that great 
defideratum in the art of navigation. Mr. 


Harriſon, a clock maker of London, had 


contrived a curious time-piece, which, un- 


der the direction of bis ion, was tried in 


a voyage to the Weſt- Indies, and found to 


ſucceed in all experiments infinitely beyond 


any thing which had. been hitherto invented 
on the ſame ſubject. Mr. Irwin, a native 
of Ireland, had. alſo contrived a marine 
chair, by means of which it was found 


practicable, in the rougheſt weather at ſea, 


to take obſervations of the immerſions and 
emerſions of Jupiter's ſatellites, from which 
the longitude may be aſcertained. This 
machine had been found ſucceſsful upon 
trial ; and a board of longitude being now 
held at the Admiralty, to cenſider the 
merit of theſe improvements, Mr. Mane 
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and his ſon were gratified with à reward of 
fifteen huodred* pounds; and five hundred” 
were given to Mr. Irwin. The public bu- 
fineſs being finiſhed, the' king repaired to 
the” houſe 'of lords on the ſecond dey of 
Jer, and ppt an end to the ſeflion with 4 
peech, in which he expreſſed the higheſt 


. of the zeal, ubanimity, and 
ſpatch, "which had ſo fignally appeared in 

the courſe of their proceedings, He ſaid, he 
had informed them at the opening of the 
ſeffron, that it had been bis earneſt wiſh to 
reſtore the bleſſings of peace to his people : 
but that it Was his firm reſolution, with 
their concurrence and ſupport, to carry on 
the war in the moſt effeAual manner, till 
that defirable object could be obtained apon 
equitable and honourable terms: that his 
ſentiments in both theſe reſpects continued 
invariably the fame, and he had the ſatisfac- 
tion to find them confirmed by che unani- 
mous voice” of his parliament, He obſery- 
ed, that the fipnal ſucceſs of his arms, in 
the conqueſt of Martinico, and the acqui-' 
ſition of many other valuable ſettlements in 
the Weft-Indies, had, under the blefling of 
God, deen the happy conſequences of theſe 
meaſures.” Ele expreſſed his truſt in the Di- 
vine Providence, that they would be attend - 

ed with fill further advantages, until the 
919901 
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and commercial intereſts , of bis fobje 
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enemy ſhould de diſpoſed to 8 
accommodation, as the dignity, and ju 
rights of his crown, and the future ſecurity, 


would permit him to accept. He ſaid, When 
he confidered zhe ample ſupplies which they 
had fo ' unavimouſly granted, he could not 
but lament the, Nr burthens, , which the 
neceſſities of the public ſe rvige had obliged, 
them to impoſe upon. his people: that, from, 
theſe confiderations, he had endeavoured, 
in every inſtance, to confine. hit demands 
within, as narrow bounds, . as, the difhculties,, 
in which he found him ſelf involved, would 
allow: and that, from the, ſame, motive, 
his utmoſt. care ſhould be e ee in 3 
ſerving the moſt exact ee ER 

with che ſafety, of his kingdom, and 1 
good faith and honour of his . 
returned them his particular thanks for 

proof, which they had given, of their APE 
to him and; bis family, id the ,ample 8 
vision they had made for the queen; who 
virtues and affection to this country, — 2 
he was confident; be found, to deſerve ir. 


He added he had. the fulleſt perſuaſion, t t · . 


they would continue to diffuſe, in, their 

veral counties, that ſpirit of concord, .w f 
they had themſelves. ſo deadly — . i 
parliament ; and he ahem that he, if 


$13 would, : 
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ö lieutensat were become inade 
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. woold;! on his part, return their zeal and 
aſfection for his perfon and government, by 
-# conſtant attention to whatever might con- 
tribute te the eaſe of hiv ſubjects ; and that 
it was his afdent wiſh to ſound the 
hie reign ow the anion of his parlia ments, 
and 1 welfare and Ee his 
e. 4 Ja 
moſt ee eee that 
Ailisgelcbed this ſeflion in the parliament of 
. Ireland, was a generous re{olution-in favour 
of 'their/lortt-tieutenant: the earl of Halifax, 
whoſe eondatt they entirely approved; and 
- whoſe eharaReer they held in the utmoſt ve- 
neration. They unanimouſly (reſolved - on 
an addreſs to his he 
would repreſent to the king the ſenſe the 
-houſe; that che appointments of the 5 
to 
ipnity of: that office; and that it was the 
Humble defire of the hone, that his majefty 
would be-pleaſed to grant ſuch augmentation 
to the lord lieutenant for the time being, 
as ſhould raiſe the whole to the annual ſum 
of finteen  thoaſand pounds. At the ſame 
time boy expreſſed their ſatis faction at the 
plesfing hope chat this entation ſhould: 
take p during the iniſtration of a 
'chief* governor whoſe many great and amia- 
die qualicies, whole wile and happy adminj- 
ſtration 
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ration in the government of that kingdom, 
bad uniyerſally endeared bim to the people 
of Irelend. The earl received: this glori- 
-ous teſtimony, of their approbation with all 


ſuitable acknowledgments; but, with a de- 


Reacy ukar to himſelf, declined, their 
ptopoſal that the augmentation ſhould take 
place during his government. His ſenti- 
ments are contained in' the following anſwer, 
which he delivered to the houſe of commons 
of Ireland zo ; dll bagkal 
I ſball take the firſt oppottunity of 
: laying before bis majeſty, the ſenſe of the 
houſe of commons ſignified: in this addreſs. 
I-enter fully into the truly liberal motives, 
which have , influenced your conduct in this 
1 3 That you are. ſolici- 
tous not to ſupport his maj eſty s govern- 
<ment, but 25 ſupport Nr 
-grandeur : and magniſcence, - refle&s, the 
"higheſt honour on 1 that you have 
choſen the time of my adminiſtration, that 
. you have diſtinguiſhed my perſon as the 
object of your (favour, refleQs the higheſt 
credit on me; and I muſt ever conſider 
this event as one of the moſt ſorcunate. and 
{honourable circumſtances of my life, What- 
ever merit you aſeribe to me in the govern- 
- ment of this kingdom, in reality ariſes from 
. your own / condu*t, though, your Nanu 
11 , wou 
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would transfer it to mine. Your gnanimity 
has firſt created this merit, and your libe- 
rality would now reward it. | 

„J am ſenſible of the obligation yo 
confer; and. I can in no way properly de- 
monſtrate my ſenſe of it, but by being, as 
Jam, unalterably determined to implore his 
majeſty, that I may be permitted to enjoy it 
pure and unmixed with the lucrative advan- 
tages you propoſe ſhould attend it. This 
affeQionate addreſs is intended as an hon- 
our to me: that intention has, on your part, 
been fully anſwered ; to make it truly hon- 
ourable, ſomething is ſtill neceſſary on mine. 
It becomes me to vie with the generoſity of 

liament, and to keep up an emulation 
of ſentiment. It has been my duty, in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, to propoſe large plans 


of public expence, and to promiſe at at- 


tachment to public ceconomy ; and I could 
not without pain ſubmit, that the eſtabliſh» 
ment, alteady burthened at my recommen- 
dation, ſhould be till further charged for 
my own particular profit. 
„But while I conſider myſelf at liberty 
to ſacrikce my private intereſts to my pri- 
vate feelings, I muſt conſider myſelf as 
bound likewiſe to conſult, in compliance 
with your enlarged and liberal ſentiments, 
the future ſupport of the ſtation in which J 
Vor. XLIX. C am 
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am placed, to the dignity of which the 
emoluments, as you repreſent them, are inade- 
= I ſhall - tranſmit, "therefore, the 
ſe of the houſe of commons, that the 
augmentation, which your generoſity has 
propoſed, may, if his majeſty ſhall think 
fir, de made to the eftabliſhment' of my 
ſucceſſor, when he ſhall enter on the 
vernment of this kingdom, and when, it is 
probable, the circumſtances of this country 
may be better able to ſupport ſuch an addi- 
tional burthen. But while I muſt decline 
accepting any part of the profits, I rejoice 
to charge myſelf with the whole of the 
obligation : abundantly happy, if, when I 
ſhall hereafter be removed from this high, 
and, through your favour, deſirable ſitua- 
tion, I ſhould leave it, through your libera- 
lity, augmented in its emoluments, and by 
my inability not diminiſhed in its reputa- 
oa.” - 
- The peace of that kingdom had been for 
ſome time diſturbed by a ſet of licentious 
people, who aſſembled in the night in arms, 
and committed many ontrages in different 
parts of the kingdom. They were indiſ- 
crimately known by the name of White 
Boys and Levellers, becauſe they wore linen 
ſhirts over their cloaths, the better to diftin- 
guiſh each other in the dark; and * 
$1.44 _— 2 + - 6 2 
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A report began to prevail that thoſe were 


they were already encreaſed to a formidable 
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all the incloſures Which had encroached 
upon commons. This, indeed, was the 
principal grievance of which they complain- 
ed. They looked upon No diminution 
of a common as an injury to the poor, who 
had uſed to enjoy the benefit of that com- 
mon. They therefore not only deſtroyed 
the ſences which had lately been made, but 
alſo robbed and maltreated the authors and 
proprietors of thoſe: encroachments. They 
even made head againſt, ſome parties of re- 
gular troops, and ſome few lives were loft. 


no other than malcontents taking meaſures 
againſt the © eſtabliſhed government: that 


number, well armed and diſciplined by 
officers, who had come for that purpoſe from 
France and other foreign countries. Theſe 
ſurmiſes, however, were afterwards found to 
have been abſolutely groundleſs, and all 
thoſe petty inſurrections were quelled oy 
the vigilance and wiſe conduct of the lor 
lieutenant, who, nevertheleſs, was obliged 
to make ſome examples of juſtice, in order 
to prevent ſuch diſturbances for the future. 
In giving an account of the domeſtic oc- 
currences which happened during the courſe 
of this year in Great Britain, we cannot 
omit a remarkable impoſture carried on by a 
"3% ae child 
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child of ten years of age, the daughter of 
ene Parſons, in Cock Lane, clerk of a pariſh 
near Weſt Smithfield. This girl, tutored in 
all appearance for the purpoſes of fnalice, 
pretended to be viſited by the ſpĩrĩt of a young 
woman who had formerly lodged in the 
houſe, and died about a year and a half be- 
fore this period. This perſon, who went 
by the name of Fanny, had lived in familia- 
rity with Mr. Kent, a broker. He had 
been the huſband of her filter, and after- 
wards kept Fanny as his miſtreſs, until ſhe 
was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of which 
diſtemper ſhe died, to the unſpeakable 
grief of her lover, to whom ſhe bequeathed 
the whole of her ſlender fortune. Mr. 
Kent had, it ſeems, incurred the reſentment 
of Parſons, by preſſing him for the payment 
of ſome money he had lent him while he 
lodged at his houſe: and this is ſuppoſed to 
have been, the ſource of the plan he now 
projected for the broker's deſtruction. His 
daughter pretended to ſee the apparition of 
Fanny, whoſe favourite ſhe had been. She 
was ſeized with fits and agitations; and 
flrange noiſes of ſcratching, fluttering, 
— * and knocking were heard in the 
apartment were ſhe lay. vir 
One Mary Frazer, who lived in the 
houſe, and was an accomplice in the im- 
| - poſture, 
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poſture, pretended to hold conferences with 


the ſpectre. She aſked if it was the ſpirit 
of Fanny; and if it was, deſired the affirm- 
ative might be fignified by a certain num- 
ber of diſtinct knocks, which were heard 
accordingly. The ſigus of aſſent and de- 
nial. being thus agreed on, ſhe proceeded 
with a number of interrogations, She aſked 
if, the ſpirit had any thing to diſcloſe for. 
the detection of guilt? — if it was the 
ſpirit of Fanny ? —— if her death had been 
haſtened by violent means? —— if tho 
means had been uſed by Mr. Kent with 
whom ſhe lived? To all theſe and many 
other queſtions, anſwers were returned it 
the affirmative by three diſtin knocks to 
each interrogation ; and this fort of confe- 
rence was often repeated in the hearing 
of many different companies of people, who 
crowded to the houſe from motives of cu- 
rioſity. The ſound of the knocks. varied: 
at different times, and ſeemed to proceed 
occaſionally from different parts of the room: 
other noiſes of ſcratching, ruſtling, whiſ« 
pering, and ſomething like the fluttering 
of wings, were frequently perceived, while 
the child lay in bed ſeemingly inſenſible; 
for her preſence was the ſole condition on 
which the ſpirit would manifeſt itſelf, and 
it declared it would follow her whereſoe ver 
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ſhe ſhould be carried. | The iculars of 
this extraordinary affair being reported, 
with” many idle exaggeraticns, att 
the public attention to ſuch a degree, that 
in all aſſemblies, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, nothing was heard but remarks and 
obſervations on the progreſs of ther ſpirit in 
Cock lane, where there was a perpetual flux 
and reflux of people of all ranks: and cha- 
rafters, whether prompted by cavioſity, in- 
ſtuenced by ſuperilition, or allured by the 
proſpect of paſtime and diverſion, 
The ſpirit - was aſked if it would nig 
its preſence in the vault of a certain churc 
where the body of Fanny was depoſited ; 
an anſwer was made in the affirmative, and 
the hour appointed for this experiment. 
The child was removed to another houſe, 
and ſo narrowly watched, that ſhe could 
neither make ute of her own hands, nor be 
uſſilled by any accomplice. While ſhe re- 
mained in this fituation, - no knocks nor 
noiſes were heard, The vault was viſited 
at the bour appointed: but the ſpirit gave 
no tokem of its being preſent. The girl 
being carried back to her f:ther's houſe, 
the noiſe: returned, and the ipurious ghoſt 
declared in the uſual wav, that it did not 
exhibit in the vault hecaoſe the body had 
been previouſly removed from thenee, and 
EO | was 
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was now interred in another place. The 
vault was again vifited by ſeveral perfons 
of eredit, in whoſe preſence. the coffin was 
opened, and the body found almoſi quite 
conſumed. This was an evidence which 
ought to have opened the eyes of the moſt” 
infatuated; and immediately afterwards 
the girl being again removed to another 
houſe, in order to be more narrowly ob- 
ſerved, was detected in ibe act of convey- 
ing to bed with her, a piece of board on 
which ſhe had knocked with her fingers. 
At length Mr. Kent thought proper to 
vindicate bis character in a legal way. With 
this view he commenced a proſecution a- 
gainſt Parſons, the father of the child, a a 
certain eceleſiaſtic who had been very active 
in behalf of the pretended ſpirit, and ſome 
others, who, by ſupporting the impoſture, 
had contributed to the ruin of his reputa- 
tion and fortune. They were indifted for 
a cop piracy, and tried before the lord- 
chie'-juiice Mansfield, who would not 
ſuffer them to make the leaſt attempt to- 
wards proving that the viſitation was, or 
might have been, ſupernatural. He treat- 
ed ſuch a ſuppoſition with the contempt it 
deſerved, and repreſented the whole in the 
rig t point of view, as an infamous im- 
polluze, contrived and carried on in order 

to 
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to effect ihe ruin of an innocent perſon, 
Accordingly, they were convicted of tbe 
conſpiracy. Parſons was condemned to ſtand 
three times in the pillory, and to ſuffer two: 
years impriſonment : his wife was impri- 
ſoned for half that time: Frazer, who act- 
ed as interpreter for the ſpirit, was com- 
mitted to Btide ell, to be kept for ſix 
months to hard labour; and the clergyman, 
together with a reputable tradeſman wo 
had been very buſy in this tranſaction, were 
1 with a ſeyere reprimand, after, 
aving compromiſed the affair with the 
proſecutor, to whom they are ſaid; to have- 
paid between five and fix hundred pounds, 
In the beginning of this year, the wea+ 
ther to the northward was ſo ſtormy and 
tempell uous, that about fourteen whales. 
were driven on the coaſt of England, and 
taken. One of theſe being caught aground 
near the Hope, was brought up the river 
Thames, as far as Greenland dock. This 
1 enormous animal was fifty ſour feet long, 
i and fourteen broad. 'The length of its 
nl. penis was 1 * Feet, and that of its tail 
Will | fifteen. Its head yielded eight puncheons 
+l of ſpermaceti. Another of the ſame ſpecies - 
wb and dimenſions was killed in the neigh- 
+ bourhood of Lynne, on the coaſt of Nor- 
In 
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In the month of May, three Indian 
chiefs of the Cherokee nation arrived in 
England, in order to ſettle a laſting peace 
with Great-Britain. Soon after their arrival 
they were preſented to the king, who re- 
ceived them with great affability, and di- 
rected that they ſhould be entertained at his 
expence. The principal perſon of the 
three, was called Outacite, or Mankiller, on 
account of the many gallant actions he had 
performed. During their abode of above 
two months in En and, they were indulged 
with a view of aſl the remarkable places 
and curioſities in different parts of the king- 
dom. They traverſed the vaſt metropolis, 
ſwarming with innumerable crowds of peo- 
ple. They beheld the ſhops and warebouſes 
filled with incredible profuſion of wealth 
and merchandize ; and the river covered 
with ſhips and veſſels. They ſurveyed the 
churches, hoſpitals, palaces, and houſes of 
the nobility : they viewed the guards exer- 
ciſed in the Park; the ſurpriſing armoury 
in the Tower; the ſplendor and magnih- 
cence of the court; the train of artillery, 
the fleets, the dock-yards, and the ſeveral 
magazines. In a word, they ſaw every thing 
that could ſerve to inſpire them with a pro- 
per idea of the power and grandeur of the 
nation; but what imprefſion theſe fights 
made 
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made upon them, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, as they had no other way of com- 
municating their ſentiments, but by their 
geſtures, which were never very violent 
At length, after having ſufficiently gratified 
their curiofity, and concluded a peace, they 
were ſent back to their own country, with 
a handſome preſent of warlike inſtruments, 
and. ſuch other things as they ſeemed moſt 
to value. ä 
His majefly's humanity and affeQion for 
his people were every day diſplayed in a 
— * of inſtances. As the proprietors of 
the Antigallican privateer were ſaid to have 
\uffered a very conſiderable loſs from the 
partiality of the Spaniards in the late reign, 
who had detained that ſhip at Cadiz, and 
reſtored to France the rich prize which ſhe 
had taken; the king now preſented them with 
a ſhip of forty-four, guns, that they migbe 
equip her as a privateer, in order to indem - 
nify themſelves upon the ſubjects of Spain. 
His humanity was ſtill more conſpicuqus in 
relation to the crew of a French frigate, 
called the Zenobie, commanded by Mr. de 
Sage, which was ſhipwrecked on the twen- 
'ty-ninth of January on the peninſula of 
Portland. S$eventy-one of the people found 
means to leach the ſhore, where they were 
barbarouſly ripped by the inhabitants. His 
Ma- 
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majeſty was no ſooner informed of their de. 
orable ſituation, than he ordered them to 
xe furniſhed with neceſſaries. and entertain. 
ment at his expence ; and the lords of the 
admiralty gave them to underſland that th 
were not conſidered as priſoners. This a 
of generoſity was ſoon attended with the 
following good effect. An Engliſh trading 
veſſel being drove aſhore on the coaſt of 
Havre-de-Grace, the commandant of that 
lace received the crew with the utmoſt 
ſpitality. They had pood quarters pro- 
vided for them, and a daily allowance of 
thirty ſols per man, until they were ſent 
back to their own country. - | 
- His majeſty's humanity and generofity 
of temper — only to be equalled by bis 
munificence to the learned, and his taſte for 
the ſine arts. He purchaſed above thirty 
thouſand tracts and manuſcripts formerly 
collected and bound up in volumes for the 
uſe of Charles the Firſt, which had fallen 
into private hands, and preiented them to 
the Britiſh muſeum. He made for bis own 
uſe a noble proviſion of curious books, in- 
cluding two capital collections, amounting - 
to three hundred volumes, which had be- 
longed to cardinal Albani at Rome, and 
the library and muſeum of Mr. Smith, a 
curious virtuoſo who refided at Venice, 


The 
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The Palace of Buckingham houſe, in Se, 
James's Pak, be purcbaſed of Sir Charles 
Sheffield, and preſented it to the queen, 
after it had been improved, enlarged, and 
elegantly adorned with piQures and turniture 
for her majeſly's reception, The arts and 
ſciences , were honoured with countenance 
and protection, and ſome penfions were 
granted to mien of genius“ and gra” 

"C4 2 f n 


* Penfions of three hundred pounds per annum 
were granted to Mr. Home, the dramatic writer; to 
Mr. Johnſon, author of the Engliſh dictionary; and 
to Dr. Thompſon, with the title of King's phyfician. 
Penſions of two hundred pounds a year were beſtowed 
upon Dr. Pemberton, Dr. Kennicot, and Mr. Sherri- 
dan ; fifty pounds a year were given to Mr, Ferguſon, 
the aſtronomer; and a handſome annuity was ſettled 
for their joint and ſeparate lives, upon the widow 
and daughter of the late ingenious Thomas Simpſon, 
F. R. 8. | | | 

In * "hr of May the king created lord 
Ligonier v of Clonmel in Ireland, the dignity 
to deſcend, in default of his iſſue male, to his nephew 
lieutenant colonel Ligonier, Lord Wentworth of 
Nettleſtead was made viſcount of Wilſborough, in the 
cqunty of Leiceſter, in England. Sir Willem Courte- 
nay was raiſed to the ſame dignity by the title of 
viſcount Courtenay of Powderham Caſtle in the county 
of Devon, The duke of Newcaſtle was made baron 
Pelham of Stanmer in the county of Suſſex, the 
title, in default of his heirs male, to deſcend to Tho- 
nas Pelham of Stanmer, Eſq; and his iſſue male, 


Lady 
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On the twelfth day of Auguſt the queen 
was happily delivered of a prince, who, in 
five days after, was created prince of Wales 
and. earl of Cheſter, by letters patent under 
e great ſeal. He was by birth prince of 
Great-Britain, electoral prince of Brunſwic 
Lunenburg, duke of Cornwall and Rothſay, . 
earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of 
the iſles, and great ſteward of Scotland. On 
the eighth day of September he was baptiz-: 
ed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Vor. XLIX D named 


Lady Caroline Fox was created baroneſs of Holland in 
the county of Lincoln, the title of lord Holland to de- 
ſcend to her heirs male. The earl of Egmont of 
Ireland, was created a. Britiſh peer by the title of lord 
Loyel and Holland, baron Lovel and Holland, of En- 
more in the county of Somerſet. - Lord Brudenell was' 
made baron Montague of Baughton in the county of 
Northampton, Lord Milton of Ireland, was created 
a Britiſh peer by the title of baron Milton of Milton 
Abbey in the county of Dorſet, Sir Edward Mon- 
tague was made baron Beaulieu of Beaulieu in the 
county of Southampton, the title to devolve to his 
heirs male by his preſent wife Iſabella, dutcheſs of 
Mancheſter, George Venables Vernon of - Sudbury, 
Eſq; was ennobled by the title of lord Vernon, baron 
f Kiaderton, in the county ef . Cheſter, - George 
Lane, of Bramham Park in the county of Vork, Eſq; 
was honoured with the title of baron Bingley in the 
county.of Vork; and John Olmius, of Newhall in 
ve county of Eſſex, Eſq; was created an Iriſh baron 
by the title of baron Waltham of Philip's town in-the 
King's county, 
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named George Auguſtus Frederic; the 7775 
ceſs dowager of Wales being god- mother, 
and the duke of Cumberland, and the duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, repreſented by the 
duke of Devonſhire, lord-Chamberlain, be- 
ing god-fathers on this occafion, which pro- 
duced congratulatory addrefles from the cit 
of London“, the two univerſities, and all 
the cities, corę orations, and communities of 
the kingdom. nn 
? "wr; Q : of. 19 In 
De n | N 
The addreſs of the city of London was conceived, 
i9 the following terms! n e Hg, YG 
% We your majeſty's 0 dutiful and loyal ſubjecte, 
the lord- mayor, aldermen, and commons of your, city, 
of London, in common council affembled, 'humbly” 
beg leave to embrace this earlieſt 7 of con- 
gratulating your majeſty upon the ſaft and b de- 
livery of the queen, and the auſpicious birth of 4 
prince. ** | | 
% So important an event, and upon a day ever ſacred 
to liberty; and theſe' kingdoms, fills us the moſt 
grateful ſentiments of the divine goodneſs, that has 
thus early crowned your majeſty's domeſtic b p ＋ 
and opened, to your people, the agrecable pro: deer f. 
permanence and ſtability to the bleſſings they derive 
from the wiſdom and ſicaditieſs of ' ydur nizjefty's Me- 
iprious reign, ao hath org 
May the ſame gracious Providence ſ reſtore 
your majeſty's moft amiable and beloved conſort, — 
a 5 perlect health and length of days, to the toyal 
infant, E 
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In the courſe of this ſummer the heat was 
ſo exceflive, that ſeveral woods and moors, 
in different parts of the Kingdom, were 
_— ſet on, fire by the influence of the 


un. 8 
The latter end of the year was no leſs 
remarkable for inceſſant rains, which ſwell- 
ed every ſtream and river, ſo that they 
overflowed their banks, and deluged many 
s of the Country, to the great damage 

of the inhabitants. In the lower parts of 
Eſſex the waters roſe twelve feet in leſs than 
five hours; all their ſtacks of corn, hay, 
and wood, together with cottages, barns, 
hogs, and cattle, were ſwept away. At 
Chelmsford, Cambridge, and Norwich, 
great havock was committed. A great 
number of trees were blown down by the 
ſtorm that accompanied the rain; many 
bridges were carried away; many ſhips 
were driven aſhore; many thouſands of 
D 2 _ cattle 


« Long, very long, may- your majeſty live, the 
guardian and protector, the ornament and delight of 
Great-Britain 3 and by your inſtructiona and exam. 
ple form the mind of your royal fon, to the govern+ 
ment of a free, brave, and generous people: and, in 
the fulneſs of time, may that ſon ſucceed to the vir- 
tues, as well as to the throne of his royal father ; and 
preſerve for a long*ſuccefſion of years, the glory, hap- 
pineſs, and proſperity of his country,” 
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cattle and ſheep. loſt; and a good 
number of,perſons periſnet. 
Theſe floods were ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe froſt, which ſet in at Chriſtmas with 
a north eaſterly wind, and continued with 
very little _ intermiſſion, till the! twenty- 
ninth day of January, Beſides the general 
appearance of nature, ſome. experiments, 
tried during the courſe of it, proved, that 


it was ſome days no leſs ſeyere than that 


of the year 1740. Particularly, on the 3 iſt 
day of December, a glais of water, placed up: 
on a table, in ſix minutes froze ſo hard, as 
to be able to bear five ſhillings on its ſur. 


face, A glaſs of red port wig, placed up- 
1 


on tbe ſame table, froze in leſs than two 
hours, and a glaſs of brandy. in fix, both 
with hard, ice. By tbe ſecond of January 
the river Thames was completely, froze 


over at Richmond; as was the Severne in 


ſeveral places; ſo that carriages paſſed over 
the ice, and booths were erected, and fairs 
kept upon it; the ice being in ſome parts fix 
n r l 

Below bridge the river preſented a moſt 


melancholy. proſpect. The ice floating up. 


and down with the tide, cut the cables of 
the ſhipping, and ſet whole tiers adrift, 
many of which were driven on ſhore, and, 
with their, cargoes, damaged to a great a- 
8 te 31G Bo 4004 mount, 
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mount; One hip” was driven with ſuch 
violence againſt ' London- Bridge, that her 
bowſprit beat down almoſt twenty feer of 
the new ſtone baluſtres. Sea gulls came up 
as high as London Bridge, and birds were 
driven from their uſual haunts, and were 
ſeen, in great numbers, in the flreets of 
London.. . 

This ſevere froſt put a ſtop to ſeveral 
handicraft trades, ff to all manner of huſ- 
bandry and inland navigation, ſo that num- 
bers of poor people, who depended upon ſuch 
occupations, were obliged to have recourſe 
to the charity of the public, and went about 
the ſtreets driving ploughs, or carrying 
boats, in order to excite it. At the ſame 
time neceſſaries of all kinds, except fleſh 
meat, roſe to ſuch a price, as to diftreſp 
thoſe who were formerly wont to be in more 
eaſy circumſtances. ColleQions, therefore, 
were ſet on foot in moſt pariſhes, and all 
perſons, whoſe fortune could bear it, con- 
tributed chearfully to the relief of the poor. 
His majeſty ſent a thouſand pound bank 
note to the biſhop of London for that pur- 
poſe ; and the dukes of Newcaſtle and Bed- 
ford, and the earl of Bute, gave each of 
them, for the ſame'end, between four and 
five hundred pounds. This froſt was pro- 
portionably Cs and ſeems to have ſet 
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cattle and ſheep. were loſt; and a 
number of, 4. 44 periſhed, oof 
"Theſe floods were ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe froſt, which ſet in at Chriſtmas with 
a north ealleriy wind, and continued with 
very little intermiſſion, till ibe twenty- 
ninth day of January. Beſides the general 
appearance of nature, ſome. experiments, 
tried during the courſe of it, proved, that 
It was ſome days no leſs ſeyere than that 
of the year 1740. Particularly, on . the: 31 
day of December, a glais of water, placed up: 
on a table, in ſix minutes froze ſo hard, as 
to be able to bear five ſhillings on its ſur- 


face, A glaſs of red port wine, placed up- 


on the ſame table, froze in leſs than two 
hours, and a glaſs of brandy. in fix, both 
with hard, ice. By tbe ſecond of January 
the tiver Thames was completely, froze 
over at Richmond; as was the Severne i in 
ſeveral places; ſo that carriages paſſed over 
the ice, and booths were erected, and fairs 


Kept upon it; the ice being in ſome parts fix 


feet thick. 
Below- bridge. the river preſented a moſt 


melancholy proſpeft. Ihe ice floating up. 


and down with the ride, cut the cables of 
the ſhipping, and ſet whole tiers adrift, 
many of which, were driven on ſhore, and, 
with their, cargoes, damaged to a great a- 
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mount; One ſhip was driven with ſuch 
violence againſt London- Bridge, that her 
bowſprit beat down almoſt twenty feer of 
the new ſtone baluſtres. Sea gulls came up 
as high as London- Bridge, and birds were 
driven'from their uſual haunts, and were 
ſeen, in great numbers, in the ſtreets of 
London. ak rar 

This ſevere froſt put a ſtop to ſeveral 
handicraft trades, fl; to all manner of huſ- 
bandry and inland navigation, ſo that num- 
bers of poor people, who depended upon ſuch 
occupations, were obliged to have recourſe 
to the charity of the public, and went about 
the ſtreets driving ploughs, or carrying 
boats, in order to excite it. At the ſame 
time neceſſaries of all kinds, except fleſh 
meat, roſe to ſuch a price, as to diſtreſp 
thoſe who were formerly wont to be in more 
eaſy circumſtances. Collections, therefore, 
were ſet on foot in moſt pariſhes, and all 
perſons, whoſe fortune could bear it, con- 
tributed chearfully to the relief of the poor. 
His majeſty ſent a thouſand pound bank 
note to the biſhop of London for that pur- 
poſe ; and the dukes of Newcaſtle and Bed- 
ford, and the earl' of Bute, gave each of 
them, for the ſame'end, between four and 
five hundred pounds. This froſt was pro- 
portionably — and ſeems to have ſet 
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in ſooner: in France, Holland, and all the 
north-eaſtern countries of Europe ;- 
| what iy very remarkable, in Cornwall, 
Wales, and Ireland, nme, was mild- 
er than uſual. 
From objects of a more private nature 
the attention of the public was 2 
called off by the furious diſputes which 
pe 0, han miniſtry. The whole 
| n almoſt. unanimoas to op- 
Mr. Pitt in his ſcheme for p —— 
ing a declaration of war againſt 
They thought his principles were — 
. and = > did not perſectly like his 
perſon. When he retired from public bu« 
fineſs, it ſeemed as if they breathed more' 
freely, and had got rid of a' burden that: 
oppreſſed. them. But he was not long re 
moved, when it appeared, that the remain-. 
ing part of the ſyſtem was framed upon 
Principles ſo very diſcordant in themſelves, 
Hat it was by no means likely to fland. 
The D. of N, firſt lord of che trea- 
ſery, by. his early zeal in favour of the 
Proteſtant ſacceſſion; by the liberal and 
uſe he bad made of a great fortune, 
; the obligations, Which, in a: courſe' of 
many years, and in a ſucceſſion of 
employments, he was enabled to confer on 


* of the moſt conſidetable people in 5 
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ki had attached a great number to 
his tunes, and formed 3 party in the par- 
liament and the nation, which it was extreme - 
ly diſſicult to overturn, or even to ſhake. He 
came to be confidered as the head of the 
Whigs, and he was, in reality, well qua- 
lißed, in many reſpects, for the chief of a 
party, by his unbounded liberality, by his 
affability, magnificence, and perſonal dif- 
intereſtedneſs. Even the defects and faults, 
which might have appeared in his charac- 
ter, were rather of ſervice to him, as they 
tended to ſoſten reſentments, and helped to 
give that great power, of which be was 
poſſeſſed, an appearance leſs formidable. 

During a; great part of the late king's 
reign, his family had directed all affairs 
without controul: On the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, his ſituation ſeemed more: 
doubtful; but, in a little time, he appeared 
outwardly as well eſtabliſhed as ever, not 
only in his former high employments, but 
in that-ſhare of influence which is ſuppoſed 
to attend it. There was, however, very 
little reality in this ſpecious appearance ; 
for he did not ;poſſeſs the r confidence, 
upon which all the efſential of power de- 
Neither his age, nor his fituation 
in the former reign, had allowed hin an 
opportunity of — an intereſt * 
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the preſent k——. Another noble perſon' 
had been in a employment near his perſon; 
and having formed his mind with much 
attention and ſucceſs to thoſe virtues which 
adorn his ſtation, deſerved and obtained a 
very uncommon ſhare of his confidence,” 


This nodleman was firſt groom of the 


ſtole; afterwards engaping more openly in 
the conduct of affairs,” he accepted the ſeals 
as ſecretary of ſlate.” On the removal of 
Mr. P—, who preſerved a kind of union 
in the adminiftration- by their common 
dread of him, the only competition was be- 
tween the D. of N—— and the E. of B—. 
The former could not well endure that de- 
cay of influence, which, on a thouſand oc- 
caſions, he muſt have ſenſibly felt, and 
which the great rank he held muſt have 


rendered only more painſul. L. B—, on 


the other hand, could not bear to ſee the 
treaſury board, which, under whatever li - 
mitations, was attended with ſo moch 
power, in the hands of his rival. It is in- 
deed a department, the entire conduct of 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to the perſon, 
who has any pretenſions to be at the head 
of the Britiſh adminiſtration. eee 

Theſe principles ſoon produced their na- 


tutal effect. In a ſhort time the D. of N 


thought himſelf obliged to reſign, and 
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L. B.— was appointed firſt lord of the trea- 
ſory. Mr, George Grenville, brother to 
earl Temple, became . of ' flate in 
the room of his lordſhip ; and the place of 
firſt 'commiſſioner of «obs admiralty being 
vacated by the death of lord Anſon, that 
office was beſtowed upon the earl of Hali- 
fax, now returned from Ireland. No one 
was ſurprized at the ferment occaſioned by 
theſe alterations; in which perſonal reſent- 
ment, party violence, and national or ra- 
ther local prejudices, were all united, to 
throw every thing into confuſion. | 

In this late of parties, a number of thoſe 
called Whigs, who had loſt their places, 
being highly irritated at the late changes, 
and even many of thoſe, who ſtill conti- 
nued in employ ments, being ſuppoſed” at- 
tached to the intereſt of the D. of N, 
and therefore not to be depended on by the 
new adminiſtration, it became neceſſary to 
have recourſe to thuſe called Tories, or 
country. gentl emen. 1 5 

From the beginning of this reign, it had 
been propoſed, | with the general applauſe 
of all good men, to aboliſh thoſe odious 
party Aigin gion, and to extend the royal 
favour and protection equally to all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. The perſons; called Tories 
had, beſides, been before active in * 
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of thoſe gentlemen, | who now cfamobred 
at the very meaſures, which they had them- 
ſelves, more than once, adopted. | Occaſion, 
however, was taken from thence to endes- 
vour at the revival of this almoſt exploded 
dĩſtinction. The two parties were inffametl 
agaihſt each other with the moſt violent 
animoſity ; and this was artfully — yin. 
into a general combuſtion by every art 4 
inſtrument of falſhood; which had ever pro- 
ved effectual upon ſi milar occaſions. | 
Whilſt. the nation was thus diſtracted, 
the conduct of a war became difficult ; its 
continuance unſafe.; and its ſupplies un- 
certain. If the adminiftration failed, their 
failure would be conſtrued into incapacity : 
if they ſucceeded, their fucceſs would be 
converted into an argument for ſach term 
of peace, as it would be impoſſible for them 
to ' procure. Above all the ancient and 
known connection between the chiefs of the 
moneyed intereſt and the principal perſons 
in the oppoſition, muſt have been a ſubject 
of great anxiety to the adminiſtration. 
Theſe cauſes co-operated to render the 
intentions of the Britiſh miniſtry towards 
altogether cordial and fincere : never- 
thelcſs, far from relapſing in their warlike 
operations, they proſecuted them witly re- 
doubled rigour, that the enemy „ 
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the ſooner reduced to the neceſſity of pro- 

fing equitable terms of accommodation. 

is Fajeſty had already fignified to the 

king of Pruſſia, that he would not renew 

the annual "treaty, in conſequence of which 

a very large ſabfidy had been granted to 

that prince ; but, at the ſame time, gave 

| him to underſtand that he ſhould for the 

enſying campaign, be till accommodated 

| with pecuniary affiſtance; which was re- 

fuſed 'on'any other condition than a renewal 

of the treaty. With regard to the Britiſh 

army in Weſtphalia, he gave orders that it 

ſhogld bEſupplied with all neceſſaries, and 

augmented to the number of one hundred 

thouſand effedive men. The French were 

already diſpoſſeſſed of all their ſettlements 

in North-America, except that of Louiſiana, 

which was not conficered as a very impor- 

tant object. It was determined therefore 

to transfer the ſeat of war from that con- 

tinent; to attack the French iſlands, the 
conqueſt of Which we have already de- 

ſcribed ; and to make a vigorous impreſſion 

upon Spain, not only by attempting the 

reduction of the Havanna, which may be 

regarded as the key of the bay of Mexico; 

by alſo by making a deſcent on the iſland 

of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, a country 8 
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which. the French had now nothing left to 
be conquered, , -- (SENS. 
The firſt of theſe expeditions was com- 
mitted to the care of the earl of Albemarle, 
commander of the land forces, recommend- 
ed for this ſervice by the duke of Cumber- 
land, under whoſe auſpices be bad been 
trained up to arms; and the ſhips of war 
appointed to co-operate in the attack, were 
commanded by admiral Sir George Pococke, 
who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his gallantry in the Eaſt Indies: his ſecond, 
was Mr. Keppel, brother to the ear}, an 
able officer, who had reduced the Iſle of 
Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, They failed 
from Portſmouth in the beginning of 
March; and arrived at the place of their 
deſtination without any confiderable ob- 
ſtruction. Their proceedings ſhall be par- 
ticularly related in their proper place. The 
expedition againſt Manilla- was, conduQted 
by rear admiral niſh. He had ſome 
time before ſailed with an intention. to re- 
duce the French iſland of Bourbon or Mau- 
ritius. He was to have been joined, by a 
reinforcement of ſhips from England, which, 
however, did not arrive at the place of ren- 
dezvous; and the greater part of his men 
being dilabled by diſtempers, he was obliged 
to poſtpone the underiaking, which *t - 
| miſ- 
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mĩſcatriec: we ſhall in due time give an 
account of the other, which proved more 
TT Ä 
= - For the ſecurity of the Britiſh coaſt, and 
in order to anſwer the e cies of war, 
a- powerful ſquadron was kept in readineſs 
at Spithead, under the direction of Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke; another rode at anchor in the 
Downs, under the command of rear-admiral 
Moore; and from theſe two were occafional- 
ly detached into the channel, and all round 
the coaſts of the iſland, a number of light 
cruiſers,” which exerted themſelves with fuch. 
vigilance and activity, that not a ſhip could 
ſtir from any of the French ſea-ports, with- 
out. running the moſt imminent riſque of 
being taken; and ſcarce a day paſſed with- 
out ſeeing ſome privateer of the enemy, ei- 
ther French or Spaniſh, brought 'into the 
harbours of Gteat-Britain. Some large 
ſhips of war were ſtationed in the bay of 
Batque, to watch the coaſt of Britanny, and, 
in particular, to have an eye upon Breſt, 
where ſome of the enemy's ſhips' of war lay 
at anchor. e 
Sir Charles Saunders was / reinforced in 
ſuch a manner as enabled bim to maintain 
his ſuperiority in the Mediterranean, and 
either to prevent a junction of the French 
and Spaniſh Neets; or, if that ſhould be 
Vol. XLIX, © E found 
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found im altble, to-giv4 m battle when 
Joined. Ford Colville an with his 
ſquadron _ at Hallifax in Nova Scotia, in or- 
der to protect the coaſt. of North · America, and 
the new conqueſt in the gulph and river of 
St. Laurence. Sir James Douglas ſtill coms- 


manded the ſhips of war appointed for the de- 


fence of the Leeward iſlands ; and captain Fo- 
reſt fince the death of admiral Holmes, direct - 
ed the ſmall ſquadron at Jamaica. Such was 
the general diſpoſition for the offenſive as. 
well as the defenſive meaſures of the cam» 
paign, and, indeed, it muſt be owned, in 
Juſtice to the miniſtry, that it was planned 
with ſagacity, and proſecuted with vigour. - 

In the month of December of laſt year, 
an unſucceſsful attempt was made by the. 
enemy, to burn the Britiſh ſhips of war at 
anchor in the road of Baſque, They pro- 
vided three fire veſſels, which being chained 
together, were towed out of the port, but 
the wind luckily ſhiſting, drove them clear, 


of the ſhips they were intended to deſtroy. 
They continued burning ſome time, after: . 


having blown. up. with a terrible exploſion, 

and every perſon on board. periſhed. | 
In the beginning of April, captain Gam- 

bier, commander of the Burford, arrived at 


Plymouth with a large French Eaft-India 


urbon, laden with 
coffee 


/ 


ſhip from the iſle of 
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coffee and pepper, which bad been taken by 
one of Sir George Pococke's ſquzdron, in 


— the Chops of the Channel. EET INS 
In May, two. Bratiſh frigates, cruiſing off 


Cape St. Vincent, made. prize of the Her- 
mione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, loaded with treaſure and va- 
Juable effects, by which all the captors were 
enriched. Her cargo amounted” to about 
one million ſterling, which was conſiderably 
more than had ever been before taken in any 
one bottom; and the loſs of ſo much treaſure 
an the. beginning of ſuch an expenſive war, 
muſt have been a ſevere firoke on the court 
of Madrid. . The prize was - brought from 
Gibraltar, to England, and the gold and 
filver being conveyed in covered waggons to 
London, was carried in proceſſion; to the 
bank amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
who confidered it as an happy omen of ſuc- 
ceſs in the war with Spain, againſt' which 
the, nation was enraged to a remarkable 
degree of animoſity I This opt 
About the latter end of May, intelligence 
being received that a French ſquadron under 
the command of Mr. de Ternay had eſcaped 
from Breſt in a fog, and its deſtination be- 
ing uncertain, Sir Edward Hawke, with the 


duke of York, as rear-admiral, failed: from 
Spithead with Hows ps of the line, and 
| Y 2 two 
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2 impo The Hier to give them battle when 
joined. Ford Colville continued with his. 
ſquadron at Hallifax in Nova Scotia, in ur- 
der to protect the coaſt of North- America, and 
the new. u x the gulph and river of 
St. Laurence. Sir James Douglas fill com- 
manded the ſhips of war appointed for the de- 
fence of the Leeward iſlands ; and captain Fo- 
reſt fince the death of admiral —— direct 
ed the ſmall ſquadron at Jamaica. Such was 
the general diſpoſition for the oſfenſive as. 
well as the defenſive meaſures of the cam 
paign, and, indeed, it muſt be owned, in 
Juſtice to the miniſtry, that it was planned 
with ſagacity, and proſecuted with vigour. 

In the month of December of laſt year, 
an unſucceſsful attempt was made by the. 
enemy, to burn the Britiſh ſhips of war at 
anchor in the road of Baſque, They oy pad 
vided three fire veſſels, which being chained 
together, were towed out of the port, but 
the wind luckily ſhiſting, drove them clear. 
of the ſhips ha were intended to deſtroy. 
They continued burning ſome time, aſter: . 
having blown. up. with a terrible exploſion, 
and every perſon on board periſhed. _ 

In the beginning of A tl, captain Gam- 
bier, commander 9 the arkard. arrived-at 


Plymouth with a large French Eaft-India 
ſhip from the iſle of 


urbon, laden with 
coffee 
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coffee and | pe per, which bad been taken by 
one of corge Pococke's Hquceran, in 
the Chops of the Channel. 

In May. two Britiſh frigates, cruiGng off 


Cape St. Vincent, made. prize of the Her- 


mione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, loaded with treaſure and va- 
Juable effects, by which all che captory were 
enriched. Her cargo amounted to about 
one million ſterling, which was conſiderably 
more than had ever been before taken in — 
one bottom ; and the loſs of ſo much treaſure 
in the beginning of ſuch an expenſive war, 
muſt have A 12 ſevere firoke on the court 
of Madrid. prize was 8 from 
Gibraltar, to bn gland, and gold and 
filver being 27 in covered waggons to 
London, was carried in proceſſion; to the 
bank amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
who conſidered it as an happy omen of ſuc- 
ceſs in the war with Spain, againſt' which 
the nation was enraged to a remarkable 
* of animoſity 
ut the latter * of May „ intelligence 
being received that = Frnded 4 ſquadron under 
the command of Mr. de Ternay had eſcaped 
rom Breſt in a fog, and its deſtination be- 
mg vocerals, Sir Edward Hawke, with the 
e of York, as rear-admiral, failed; from 
Sled with Remy ops of the line, and 
the a 2 two 


the purſuit and rejoined his convoy. 
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two frigates, in hopes of falling in with the 


enemy; but, aſter having viſſted the coalt 
of France, and cruiſed for ſome time in the 


Chops of the Channel for the protection of 


the trade, ' they returned to Portſmouth, 
without having ſeen Mr. de Ternay. He 
had been diſcovered, however, on the ele- 
venth day of May, about fifty leagues to the 
ſouth-weſt of the Lizard, by captain Rowley 
who had ſailed” with three ſhips of war as 
convoy to a fleet of merchant” ſhips bound 
to the Eaſt and Weſt: Indies, and the conti- 


nent of America. Captain Rowley, though 


inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, no ſooner 
obſerved them to windward, then he made 
a diſpoſition for battle, and lay too, waiting 
their appproach. They accordin ly bore 
down upon him: then he hoiſted "Britiſh 
colours, and fired at the neareſt, when ſhe 
was within little more than random ſhot. 
They immediately hoiſted Engliſh enfigns, 
and tacked' to the northward. ' He gave them 
chace till three in the afternoon, when they 
were ſcarcely in fight ; but having no hope 
of overtaking them, he now diſcontinued 


The French commander ſteered his courſe 


to Newfoundland, and, on the 'twenty- 
fourth day of 'June, entered the, bay of 
Bulls, where he landed ſome troops without 
ks "= op- 
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oppoſition. Having taken poſſeſſion of an in- 
conſiderable ſettlement in that bay, they ad- 
vanced to the town of St. John's, which 
being in no condition of defence, was ſur - 
rendered upon capitulation. One company 
of ſoldiers, which compoſed the garriſon of 
the fort, were made priſoners of war, toge- 
ther with the officers and crew of his maje- 
ys floop the Gramont, which was in the 
harbour. 'They alſo took ſeveral other 
veſſels, demoliſhed many ſtages erect d for 
curing cod, and did conſiderable injury to 
the Engliſh fiſhers and ſettlers on different 
parts of the coaſt. The miniſtry were no 
ſooner apprized of this trifling loſs, which 
It was impoſſible either to foreſee or prevent, 
than- they took meaſures for retrieving the 
damuge which the nation had ſuſtained ; and 
this ' petty triumph of the enemy was of a 
very ſhort duration. The armament equip- 


SFS irrer een 


ut. ped in England for retaking Newfoundland, 
ow was rendered unneceſſary by the vigilance 

and activity of Sir Jeffery Amherſt and lord 
814 Colville, cho commanded by land and ſea 


in North- America. | 
On the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt, the 


urſe Hunter ſloop of war, one of admiral 
AT one Mace ih falling in with four Dutch 

0 merchant ſhips in the channel, under convoy 
57 of a frigate of thirty ſix guns, the Engliſh 
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captain prepared to examine tbe lading of 
the Dutch. veſſels, when the commander of 
the frigate, interpoſing, declared, he would 
not ſuffer any ſuck ſearch to be made. The 
other inſiſting upon the examination, but 
being prevented by ſuperior. force, made a 
Kana to the Diana and Cheſter ſhips: of 
war, which happened to be in fight. and 
they advanced Benz. After ſome ex- 
ulation, the Dutch captain continuing 
obſlinate, the Diana fired a gun to bring 
him to, and he returned a whole broadſide. 

An engagement immediately enſued, and. 
was maintained with great ſpirit for about 
fifteen minutes, when the Dutchman thought 
pro to ſubmit, having loſt his own noſe, 
and nine or ten men in the action. He was 
brought into the Downs, Fi er ug with his 
convoy, which were found laden with con» 
traband merchandize from Havre to Breſt, 

In the beginning of September the Zephyt, 
a French frigate of thirty-two guns, bound 
to Newfoundland, with troops, artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition, was taken in the 
Chops. of the Channel by the Lion ſhip of 
war, after an engagement of two hours, 
in-which ſhe had about thirty men killed and 
wounded. | 

In the month of November, a French ſhip 
mounted with twenty cannon, bound om 
urs 
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Bourdeaux to Cape Francois, on the iſland 
of' Hiſpaniola, was taken by captain Nuth- 
ven, nephew to the earl of Bute, command- 
er of the Terpfichore, after a ſharp aclion, 
in which be himſelf was wounded. In the 


cburſe of the ſame month, the Oiſeau, ano- 
ther French frigate of e uns, 
commanded by the chevalier de Modene, 
was taken by captain Tonyn of the king's, 
ſhip the 'Brune, about ſeven leagues from 
Carthagena. The engagement was main- 
tained, for ſome time, with great cou- 
on both fides ; but at length the che- 
valier was obliged to ſubmit, having. loſt 
about thirty men including all his or 
except three, who with himſelf were wound- 
ed in the action. n wad 
A third French frigate, called the Mi- 
nerve, was wrecked in the harbour of Villa- 
franca, through the pride, precipitation, 
and ignorance of her commander, She had, 
in company with four French ſhips of war, 
given chace to the Sheerneſs, an Sages 
ſrigate commanded by captain Clarke, from 
Gibraltar, who took refuge in the harbour 
of Villa-franca, and there anchored, the 
wind 'blowing high. He was immediately 
followed by the enemy, when the captaia 
df the Minerve, actuated by an idle ſpirit. 
vanity and inſolence, reſolved to get be- 
eng; _ iween 
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tween him and the ſhore, and ran his ſhip 
upon the rocks that formed the eaſtern fide, 
the harbour. Being himſelf ignorant of 
the art of navigation, and ill ſeconded by 
a crew little acquainted. with ſuch ,emer-, 
encies, his ſhip was in a ſhort time daſhed. 
in pieces; and a conſiderable number of his, 
people periſhed, notwithſtanding all the aſ-, 
fiſtance that could be given him by hi 
conſorts. On this melancholy occaſion cap- 
tain Clarke, forgetting they were enemies, 
and that their preſent calamity was the effect 
of their enmity to him and his country, 
generouſly followed the dictates of humani - 
, and exerted his utmoſt endeavours for 
eir relief. He ſent his boats manned to 
their aſſiſtance, and actually ſaved the lives 
of the greater part of their company: an, 
inſtance of unbounded benevolence, for 
which he was thanked in perſon by the. 
French commodore. | Page | 
About the end of Auguſt, captain Ho- 
tham, of the ZEolus, chaced two Spaniſh 
ſhips into the bay of Aviles, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Pinas; and on the ſecond, 
day of September, entering the bay, he 
dropped anchor in ſuch a ſituation, as to 
bring his guns to bear, not only upon one 
of the ſhips, but alſo upon a ſmall battery. 
ſituated upon an eniinence, After a ſhort 
| con- 
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conteſt. both the battery and ſhip were aban- / 
doned ; but before captain Hotham could 
take n of his prize, ſhe ran aground, 
and bulging, was burned by the captors. 
She was a large ſhip bound from the Ca- 
raccas to Paſſage, laden with hides and co- 
coa z the other — in the night. On the 
eleventh- of September, Capt. Hotham came 
vp with: a French ſquadron, amounting to 
. no:leſs than ſeven ſail, between St. Andero 
and Bilboa, and kept company with them 
till the ſixteenth, as far to the weſtward as 

de Finiſterre, whence he returned to his 

Ration. By a ſloop from Bourdeaux, which 
ke, took on the twentieth, he learned that 
this ſquadron had a body of troops on board 

for St. Domingo. | | 
The navy of France was by this time 
zeduced to ſuch a ſmall number, that their 
 mivilkry was obliged to ſend reinforcements 
to their ſettlements abroad, in ſingle ſhips, 
ſome of which were picked up by the Hri- 
| Uſh cruiſers, particularly one tranſport con- 
taining the beſt part of a regiment intended 
to rein force their colony of Louiſiana, Which 
had engroſſed their principal attention in 
America, ever ſince the loſs of Canada. 
About the end of September, the duke 
of York and Sir Charles Hardy ſet fail once 
more with a ſmall ſquadron for the _ - 
1 
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Biſcay, in order to intercept the enemy's 
cruiſers, and protect the ſhipping of Great® 
Britain on their voyage home from the weſt» 


ward, and after a ſhort cruiſe returned de | 


Spithead. © *' 2 3 
- The cruifers of Great-Brituin were no 
leſs active and ſucceſsful in the ſeas of = 
rica, In the beginning of April” captain 
Oarry of the — he tntiende 'of 
K's os took 2 large Spaniſh regiſter i 
bound to Lagueira, laden with artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition, In September, 
a fleet of twenty five French merchant ſhips, 
richly' laden with ſugar, coffee, and indigo, 
ſet ſail from Cape Francois for Europe, un- 
der convoy of four frigates. Five of theſe 
veſſels were engaged and taken in the night 
by ſome privateers of New-York and la- 
maica. Next day the remaining part tell 
in with commodore Keppel, who made 
prixe of their whole fleet and convoy; whiek 
were carried into the barbour of Port-royat 
wot ys $49 1+ de ce 
n the courſe: of the preceding year, the 
inhabitants of the ifland'of Bermudas were 
expoſed te a dangerous conſpiracy, in which 
about ſeven hundred n ſlaves were en- 
gaged to maſſacre all the white families, 
and eſtabliſn an independent government 
among themiclves. Before the time _ 
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for che execution of this plot, it was haps 


1 by one of the female con- 
pirators, who had a particular regard for 
her: miſtreſs, Meaſures were immediately 
taken for the preſervation of the people. 
The ptincipal conſpirators being apprehend- 

were convicted and executed, and the 
general tranquillity in a little time reſtored, 

The Bourbon alliance“, it was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, would ſoon be productive of my 


As this treaty made a great noiſe in Europe, and 
juſtly alarmed the apprehenfions of all the neighbour - 
ing ſtates, it may not be improper to entertain the rea- 
der with a brief view of its principal contents, 
Subſtance of the Treaty concluded beteyeen France and 

RI in on rhe'1 5th of Anguſt; 1761. 

1. Both kings will, for the future, look upon every 
power as an enemy, that becomes the enemy of either, 

2; Their majeſt 
dominions, in whatever part of the world they be fi 
tuated ; but they expreſly ſtipulate that this guaranty 
ſhall extend only to thoſe dominions reſpectively of 
which the two crowns ſhall be in poſſeſſion the 
ment they are at peace with all the world. EN 

3+ The two kings extend their guaranty to the king 
of the Two Sicilies, and the infant duke of Parma, 
on condition that theſe two princes guarantee the do« 
minions of their moſt Chr.ſtian aud Catholic majeſties. 

4. Though this mutual inviolable guaranty is to be 
ſupperted with all the fcrces of the tue kings, their 
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ies reciprocally guarantee all their 
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fatal. conſequences to the reſt of Europe. 
= was not, however, altogether certnin, 


"hers 


33 thought proper 6 fr the feos wh 
are to be firſt furniſhed, 
„ 6, 7. Theſe articles determine the quality and 
ntity of theſe firſt ſuccours, which the power re. 
quired engages to furniſh to the power requiring. 
Theſe ſuecours conſiſt of thips and frigates of war, 
and of land- forces, both horſe and foot, Their num- 
ber is determined, and the poſts and ſtations to which 
they are to repair. 

8. The wars in which France ſhall be involved, in 
conſequence of her engagements by the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, or other alliances with the princes and 
Kates of Germany and the North, are exempted from 
the caſes in which Spain is bound to furniſh ſuccours 
to France, unleſs ſome maritime power take part in 
thoſe wars, or that France be attacked by land i in ec 
own country, | 

9. The. potentate * iring, may ſend one or more 
commiſſaries, to ſee whether the potentate required 
heb aſſembled the ſti pulated ſuccours within the li wir- 

time. * 
10, 11. The potentate required ſhall be at liberty 
to make only one repreſentation on the uſe to be — 
of the ſuccours furniſhed to the potentate requiri 
this, however, is to be underſtood only in ca * 
where an enterprise is to be carried into immediate ex- 
ecution; and not of ordinary caſes, where the power 
that/is to furniſh the ſuccours is obliged only to hold 
them in readineſs in that part of his dominions which 
the power requiring ſhall appoint: 

ta, 13. The demand of ſuccours ſhall be held a 
fufficjent Proof, on one hand, of the necetlity of re- 
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where the ſtorm that was gathering wo 
firſt fall. There were ſome werke 
Vor. XLIX. F 8 


ring them; and, on the other, ef the obligation 
9 225 — e furniſhing of them ſhall not 
therefore be evaded under pretext ; and without 
entering into any diſcuſſion, ſtipulated number -of 
ſhips and land-forces ſhall, three months after requi- 
fition, be conſidered as belonging to the potentate re- 
quiring. , 
14, 15, The charges of the ſaid ſhips and troops 
ſhall be defrayed by the power to which are ſent: 
and the power which ſends them ſhall hold 

other ſhips to replace thoſe which may be loſt by ac- 
cidents of the ſeas. or of war; and. alſo the neceffary 
recruits and reparations of the land-forces. 2 

16, The ſuccours above ſtipulated ſhall be confider-" 
ed as the leaſt that either of the two monarchs ſhall 
be at liberty to furniſh to the other: but as it is 
their intention that a war declared againft either, ſhall 
be regarded as perſonal by the other; they agree, that 
when they happen to be both engaged in war againſt 
the ſame enemy or enemies, they will wage it jointly 
with their whole forces; and that, in ſuch caſes, 
they will enter into a particular convention ſuited to 
circumſtances, and ſettle as well the reſpective and 
reciprocal efforts' to be made, as their political and 
military plans*of operations, which ſhall be executed 
by common conſent and with perfect agreement, 

17, 13, The two powers recip y and formally 
engage not to liften to, nor to make, any propoſals of 
peace to their common enemies, but by mutual con- 
ſent ; and, in time of peace, as well as 1n time of war, 
to conſider the intereſts of the allied crown as their 
own ; to compenſate their reſpective loſſes and advan- 

72 * tages 
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or Oy peace of Italy; Holland had not a 
rw cauſes of dread ; and menaces were 

e 


rages, and to aR as if the two monarchies formed only 
one and the fame power. bl 
19, 20+ The king of Spain contracts for the king 
of the Two Sjcilies, the engagements of this treaty, 
aud promiſes. to cauſe jt to be ratified by that prince 
vided that the proportion of the ſuccours, to bg 
niched by hie Sicilian majeſty, ſhall be fettled in 
proportion to 1 The three monarchs engage 
to oy wk hy occaſions, the dignity and rights of 
N ouſe, and thoſe of all the princes 
— No other power but thoſe of the augufi 
houſe of Bourbon ſhall be inſerted, or admitted to ac- 
cede. to the preſent treaty. Their reſpective ſubjects 
and dominions ſhall participate in the connection and 
advantages ſettled between the ſovereigns, and ſhall not 
or undertake any thing contrary to the good un- 
ing ſubliſting between them. 
23, The Droit d' Aubane ſhall be aboliſhed in favour 
of ; ſubjeQs of their Catholic and Sicilian majeſties, 


who ſhall enjoy in. France the ſame privileges as the 


natives. The French ſhall likewiſe be treated in Spai 
and the Two Sicilies, as the natural born ſubjetts of 
theſe two monarchies, 1 

24. The ſubject of the three fovereigns ſhall enjoy, 
in their , reſpetive dominions in Europe, the ſam 
privileges and 1 as the natives. 
256. Notice ſpall be given to the powers, with whom 
the three contracting monarchs have already conclud- 
ed, or ſhall hereafter conclude treaties of commerce, 
that the treatment of the French in Spain and the 
Two Sicilies, of the Spaniards in France and the -+ 
ici · 
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even uſed in that quarter. But Portugal 
ſeemed to be the oft endangered,” on ga! 
count of her cloſe and natural conneQion 
with Great-Britain, her jaternal weakneſs, 
the ancient claims of the Catholic king, 
and the opportunity of invaſion ; that king« 
dom being on all fides, except to the fea, 
in a manner incloſed by Spain. 4 

Publie conjecture was not miſtaken in, 
fixing upon Portugal No mention was 
made, I of the Spaniſh pretenſions to 


that crown ; but a reſolution was taken to 
oblige her not only to renounce all friend- 
ſhip, but to violate her neutrality with 
Great-Britain, No ſcheme was ever pro- 
| F 2 | jected 


Sicilles, and of the Sicilians in France and Spain, ſhall 
not be cited nor ſerve as a precedent ; it being the in- 
ten tion of theit mot Chriſtian, Catholic, and Sicilian 
majeſties, that ao nation ſhall participate in the ad- 
vantages of their reſpective ſubjets, . 

26. The contracting parties ſhall recjprocally diſcloſe 
to each other their 1 and negotiations, eſpeci» 
ally when they have reference to their common — 
reſts ; and their miniſters at all the courts of Europe 


all live in the greateſt harmony and mutual confi« 


27. This article contains only a ſtipulation concern« 
ing the ceremonial to be obſerved between the mini 

of France and Spain, with regard to precedency at fo- 
reign i L 


courts. ” 
a8, This contains a promiſe to ratify the treaty,” 


4 
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jected with leſs' appearance of juftice ; no 
propofition was ever made with more arto- 
gance and preſumption to an independent 
ereign ; and no enterprize ſeemed, ac- 
cording to every human appearance, ſo cer- 
tuin of ſacceſs, _ N 
The kingdom of Forge, on the re- 
covery of her liberty, which happened in 
the year 1640, found herſelf ſtripped of the 
rreateſt part of thoſe acquiſitions,) in both 
fadies, which had been the principal ſources 
of her wealth, and the great monuments of 
the capacity of her former kings and com- 
manders. During the interval of her ſub- 
jection, new commercial powers had riſen, 
me on the ruins of her fortune, and others 
upon different but not leſs fubſtantial founda- 
tions. Though the Brazils were recovered, 
and Goa, and ſome other places in India, 
fill remained to Portugal, her maritime 
wer, and the ſhare of trade, on which it 
pended, was altogether irrecoverable. 
Contrary to the fate of other nations, who 
have ſhaken off a foreign yoke, ſhe did not 
owe her liberty ro the exertion of any great 
abilities. Whilſt the United Provinces were 
firſt freed, and afterwards aggrangized, by 
the capacity of the princes of Orange ; and 
whilſt Pruſſia, from an inconſiderable 


de- 


. 
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dependent principality, grew, by the genius 
of her — — ast mo- 
narchy, Portugal continued to languiſh in a 
ſtate of mediocrity. Without any ſymptoms 
of danger to her exiſtence, ſhe ſuffered a 
ual decay of her power and former in- 
gence. The principles of her government 
were narrow and bigotted, and the whole 
ſyſtem of her commerce prepoſterous. If, 
on the one hand, a long peace added to the 
reſourtes of her revenue, it, on the other, 
abſolutely- annihilated the ſpirit of her mi- 
litia z and no country in the world had an 
army ſo incomplete in numbers, ſo ill fuc- 
niſhed with arms, ſo deficient in diſcipline, 
and ſo wholly unprovided of able and ex- 
perienced officers. | 

In this condition ſhe ſuffered a fatal blow 
from the earthquake in 1756. The wealthy 


and flouriſhing city of Liſbon was laid level 
. with the — near thirty thouſand of 
50 the inhabitants were buried in the ruins; 


and thoſe who remained, with: the court 
itſelf, were reduced to the utmoſt diftreſs 
and miſery. As if this earthquake, which 
had overturned their capital, had alſo ſha- 
ken and diſtracted the frame of their go- 
vernment, and the temper of their minds, 
the moſt dreadful diſtempers broke out in 
the ſtate. A ſeries of horrid crimes, and of 
i F 3 cruel 
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eruel puniſhments, ſucceeded to this cala - 
mity. The moſt noble and wealthy family 
of Portugal, having engaged itſelf in a 
ſacrilegious attempt on the liſe of their ſo · 
vereign, was cut off at once with very little 
diflinion of ſex or age, by a bloody and 
dreadful exertion of juſtice. Many others, 
who were accuſed or ſuſpected, ſuffered 
death, or exile, or impriſonment. Among 
theſe, and” from the ſame cauſes, one of 
the moſt conſiderable religious orders for 
wealth, influence, and policy, was ftripped 
_ of ity poſſeſſions, and entirely driven out 
of the country. = . 
Theſe and the like circumftances had 
thrown this unhappy kingdom into a ſtate 
of the moſt dangerous and dreadful confu- 
ſion. All thoſe, and they were not a few, 
who were attached, by connection of blood 
or intereſt, to the nobles that had ſuffered, 
or, by religious prejudice, to the jeſuita, 
who had been expelled, could never be 
cordially relied upon by the crown, and 
were probably but little willing to make 
any very rigorous efforts in favour of a go- 
vernment, which their reſentments muſt 
have repreſented to them as no better than 
a bloody tyranny. The Bourbon confede- 
rates had ſome ground to ſuppoſe, that 
Portugal, in this ſituation, would not have 
A; 8 x \ f cou 
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to withſtand their menaces, and 
much lefs ability, for any time, to re- 
ſiſt their efforts, The Spaniſh army over- 
ſpread the frontiers of Portugal; the com- 
merce of corn between the two kingdoms 
was prohibited, and every thing ſee med to 
threaten a ſudden invaſon. A 2 «4 
In the midſt of theſe hoſtile preparations 
the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the 
court of Liſhon preſented to the, Portugueſe 
miniſtry a joint memorial importing : that 
the two ſovereigns of France and Spain, 
being obliged to ſupport a war againſ the 
Engliſh, had found it proper and neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and reciprocal 
obligations between them, and to take 
other indiſpenſable meaſures to curb the 


pride of the Britiſh nation, which, , by an 
ambitious 18 to become deſpotic over 


the ſea, and conſequently over all maritime 
commerce, pretended to keep dependent 
the poſſeſſions of other powers in the new 
world, in order to introduce themſelves 
there, either by an underhand uſurpation, 
or by conqueſt :. that the - firſt meaſure, 
which the — France and Spain had 
agreed on, was to have the moſt faithful 


Hag in their offenſive and deſenſive alli- 


ance, and to deſire him to join their maje- 
dies forthwith : that they expeRed, = 


5 
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eruel puniſhments, ſucceeded to this cala - 
mity. The moſt noble and wealthy family 
of Portugal, having engaged itſelf in a 
ſacrilegious attempt on the life of their ſo- 
vereign, was cut off at once with very little 
diſlinction of ſex or age, by a bloody and 
dreadful exertion of juſtice. Many others, 
who were accuſed or ſuſpected, ſuffered 
death, or exile, or impriſonment. Among 
theſe, and” from the ſame cauſes, one of 
the moſt conſiderable religious orders for 
wealth, influence, and policy, was ſtripped 
of ity poſſeſſions, and entirely driven out 
of the country. | <1 
Theſe and the like circumftances had 
thrown this unhappy kingdom into a ſtate 
of the moſt dangerous and dreadful confu- 
fion. All thoſe, and they were not a few, 
who were attached, by connection of blood 
or intereſt, to the nobles that had ſuffered, 
or, by religious prejudice, to the Jeſuits, 
who had been expelled, could never be 
cordially relied upon by the crown, and 
were pfobably but little willing to make 
any very rigorous efforts in favour of a gu- 
vernmept, which their reſentments muſt 
have repreſented to them as no better than 
a bloody tyranny. The Bourbon confede- 
rates had ſome ground to ſuppoſe, that 
Portugal, in this fituation, would not have 
— © N — , ' cou- 
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coungs to withſtand their menaces, and 
much ability, for any time; to re- 
ſiſt their efforts, The Spaniſh army over- 
ſpread the frontiers of Portugal; the com- 
merce of corn between the two kingdoms 
was prohibited, and every thing ſeemed to 
threaten a ſudden invaſon. in Sch 85 4 

In the midſt of theſe hoſtile preparations 
the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the 
court of Liſbon preſented to the Portugueſe 
miniſtry a joint memorial importing: that 
the two ſovereigns of France and Spain, 
being obliged to ſuppont a war againſ the 
Engliſh, had found it proper and neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and reciprocal 

obligations between them, and to take 
other - indiſpenſable meaſures, to curb the 
pride of the Britiſh nation, which,,, by an 
ambitious projet to become deſpotic over 
the ſea, and conſequently over all maritime 
commerce, | pretended to keep dependent 
the poſſeſſions of other powers in the new 
world, in order to introduce themſelves 
there, either by an underhand  uſurpation, 
or by conqueſt :. that the - firſt meaſure, 
which the kings of France. and Spain had 
agreed on, was to have the moſt faithful 
king in their offenſive and defenfive alli- 
ance, and to defire him to join their maje- 
flies forthwith ; that they expeRed, _ 
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the moſt faithful king would acquieſce there- 
in, conformably to what he owed to him- 
ſelf, and to his kingdom, fince his ſubjects 
felt, much more than other nations, the yoke 
which Great Britain laid upon them, and 
which ſhe meant to extendover all thoſe, who 
had poſſeſſions beyond ſea : that it would be 
unjuſt for France and Spain to ſacrifice them- 
ſelves for an object, in which Portugal was 
ſo much intereſted ; and that, inſtead of aſ- 
fiſting them, ſhe ſhould make it impoſlible 
for them to ſucceed, by allowing the Engliſh 
to inrich themſelves by her -commerce, 
and to enter her ports, not only to make 


uſe of them as an aſylum, but to be more 


at hand to hurt the defenders of Portugal : 
that, in this ſpirit, the ' ambaſſador of 
Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of 
France, defired the moſt faithful king to de- 
clare himſelf united_ with their Catholic and 
moſt Chriſtian majeſties in the preſent war 
againſt the Engliſh, to break off all correſ- 


_ pondence and commerce with that power, as 


the common enemy of all the three, and 
even of all maritime nations; to "ſend 
away from his ports, and to ſhut them a- 
gainſt all their men of war and merchant 
ſhips ; and to join to the forces of France 


put 


LAM 2 


more ſpeedily 
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put in his hands, in order to make them 
<< thoſe. of the enemy: that this de- 
claration was made by the two monarchs of 
France and Spain, as being agreed and 
concerted between them ; his Catholic ma- 
jeſty had, in the mean time, inſtructed his 
ambaſſador to make this reflection to the 
moſt faithful king (in order that his magna- 
nimous breaſt might the more eaſily and the 

1 without being 
ſtopped by other impfeſſions, to take the 
part the moſt conſonant to his advantage and 
to his glory) that it was the brother of the 
queen bis wife, a true friend, and a mode - 
rate and quiet neighbour, who had made 
this propoſal to him, and who had agreed 
to it conſidering the intereſts of the moſt 
faithful king as his own, and wiſhing to 
unite the one with the other, ſo as that, ei- 
ther in peace or in war, Spain and Portu- 
gal might be conſidered as belonging to one 
maſter ; and in order to that, if any power 
ſhould think of making war with Spain, 
they might_not imagine they ſhoald find, in 
his own houſe, ſhelter and ſuccours to at- 
tack her, as it happened, with regard to 
Portugal, in the wars, which king Philip 
the fifth, his father, and father-in-law of 
the moſt faithful king, was obliged to ſup- 
port againſt England : how much more glo- 
| Tious, 
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rious, he aſked, and more nſeful would it 
be for the moſt faithful king to have, ſor 
5 ally, a Catholic king, a near relation, 

is neighbour in Europe and America, to 
aſſiſt each other mutually with eaſe, than the 
Engliſh nation, incapable, by their haugh- 
tineſs, of conſidering other ſovereigns with 
equality, and always defiroys to make them 
feel the influence of their power? and what 
occaſion could the moſt faithful king have 
for the aſſiſtance of England, when, by an 
dffenſive and defenhve league, he ſhould be 
united with Spain and France? that theſe 
conſiderations were ſo flrong, that the Ca- 
tholic king thought, there could be no 
doubt, but, that the moſt faichful king, his 


brother-ia law, would yield to them, wilh- 


out ſtopping a moment; ſo much the more, 
as his Catholic majeſty, before making this 
invitation, and in order to prevent the dan- 
ger which the maritime places of Portugal 
wight run, when the part taken by his moſt 
faithful majeſty ſhould come to the know- 
ledge of the Engliſh, his Catholic majeſty 
had cauſed his troops to march to the fron- 


tiers of Portugal, ſo that, in a very few 


days, they might parriſon the principal ports 
of the B and they . do it, 
after the anſwer of the moſt faithful king, 
Which, doubtleſs, would be as * as 

* clear 
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clear, and as decifive as the neceſſity, and 
the politive determination of his Catholic 
majeſty to mores: the deſigns of his ene+ 
mies, required, — 

To. this extraordinary memorial the two 
miniſters added, that they were ordered by 
their courts to demand a cateporical anſwer 
in four days ; and that any delay, beyond 
that period, would be conſidered as a ne- 
gative, | - 
The ſituation of Portugal was at this 
time truly deplorable. If contrary to her 
known intereſts, ' contrary to her ancient 
coaneQions, and to the. faith of treaties, ſhe 
mould engage in this offenſive alliance, ſhe 
muſt expect to ſee her territories and her 
colonies expoſed to 'the formidable navies 
of England. This, however dangerous, 
condeſcenfion would not have ſecured her: 
by her own act, ſhe would have put herſelf, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of the 
Bourbon alliance; and having received 
foreign garriſons into all her places of 
ſtrength, would have reduced herſelf to the 
condition of a province to Spain, If, on the 
other hand, ſhe adhered to her faith, and 
attempted to maintain her independency, 
an army of fixty thouſand men was ready to 
enter her territories, which contained no 
place of real ſtrength, and which had not 
twenty 
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twenty thouſand troops, and th ul armed, 
and worſe dite 10 defend t 99 9 

In this emer ency, the firmneſs of the 
king of Porta was eminent, and ſuch as 

uſt tranſmit Fs name to poſterity with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed advantage. He reſolved 
ſteadily to adhere to his ancient and natur: 
alliance, and to brave. all dangers and dif- 
culties, that he mig bt ee his fidelity 
inviolable ; n tha t noble maxim of 
king John of France, that if good faith 
were to be baniſhed from all 2 parts of 
ay world, It ought to be Found i in the breaſt 

ſoverei 

115 is . to this inſulting propoſition 
"was 10 and moderate, but firm, He 
obſerved, that the ties, which vally unit- 


ed him to Great: n the two 
crowns, rendered bim as roper a mediator 
to them all, as the) e it improper, for 


him to declare himſelf an enemy to any of 
them: that his alliance with England was 
| ancient, and therefore could give no offence 
at this juncture: that ĩt was purely defenſive, 
and therefore innocent in all its circumſtan- 
ces: that the late ſufferings of Portugal diſabled 
| her, (in caſe ſhe, were willing) from taking 
part in an offenſive war, into the calamities 
of which, neither the love his faithful 
majphy bore his ſubjeQs as a father, * the 
juty 


> 
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dyty.by Which he was bound to hom: Aa. 
A could ſuffer him ta plung — 
nil be 15 1 BY Geke ko 25 of his. 
de by Which, — mer 
3 had yielded ſa much e: 
ſerve peace between. the two crow nus. 
'This reaſonable and moderate anſuer 
drew on teplies, which 105 and more diſ- 
cloſed the true ſpirit of the Bourbon confe- 
deracy. They denied that the alliance wick 
England was purely defenſive ot entirely in- 
nocent; and for this unheard of re 
that the defenſive alliance was convert 
into an effenfive one, from the ſituation of 


the Portugueſe dominions, af Ho. 
nature of the En gliſh power,”  Fhay | 
thay the Eng liſh © 8 could not keep 


the ſea at all alone, nor craize on the pri 
cipal coaſts for cutting off the French & — 
Aid 1 without the ports an 
Hane of N that theſe illanders 
could not inſult all the maritime powers of 
Europe, if all the riches of Portugal did. 
not paſs into their hands: that therefore 
Portugal furniſhed them with the means of 
making war; and that, of conſequence, 
their alliance with the court of Great-Bri- 
tain was offenſive. | 
| This moſt certainly is the firſt time, that 


ever the ſituation of a country was given ag 
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a reaſon, however it may have ſerved as 4 
ſecret motive, for declaring war againſt it. 
Nor was it ever before heard, that the com- 
mon advantages of trade, derived from & 
neutral nation, could be conſidered as an 
act of hoſtility. Theſe were rather inſults 
than arguments. And the whole proceed- 
ings of the Bourbon family were in the ſame 
ſtrain. They undertook to judge for Por- 
tigal of the pretended yoke which was im- 
poſed upon her by England, and which ſhe 
could not herſelf diſcover ; to reſent ſome 
injuries for her, which ſhe had never felt, 
and to avenge others, for which ſhe had re- 
ceived and accepted fatisfaQtion : and as if this 
kind of indignity was not ſufficient, they in ſult- 
ingly informed the king of Portugal that 
he ought to be glad of the neceſſity, which 
they laid upon him, to make uſe of his rea- 
ſon, in order to take the road of his glory, 
and the common intereſt.” This neceſ- 
ſity was the immediate march of their army 
to take poſſeſſion of his dominions. | 
© $0 extraordinary a treatment could neither 
divert the king from the firmneſs of his re- 
folution, nor provoke him to depart from 
the moderation of his language. He main- 
tained, that the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, which ſubſiſled between Portugal 


and Great-Britain, were ſuch as the law of 
* g þ God, 
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God, of nature, and of nations, had al- 
ways deemed innocent. He intreated their 
moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties to open 
their eyes to the crying injuſtice of purſui 
againſt Portugal, the war kindled agai 

Great - Britain. He defired them to confider, 
that they were giving an example, which 
would produce the deſtruction of mankind ; 
that there would be an end of the public 
ſafety, if neutral nations were to be attack- 
ed, becauſe they had defenſive treaties with 
the belligerent powers : that a maxim fo 
deſtructise would occaſion the deſolation of 
a'l Europe, the moment a war was kindled 
between any two ſtates : that, therefore, if 
their troops ſhould enter his dominions, he 
would, in defence of his neutrality, en- 
deavour to repulſe them with all his forces, 
and thoſe of his allies ; and he concluded 
with this magnanimous declaration, ** that 
« it would affect him leſs, though reduced 
«© to the laſt extremity, of which the Great 
« Judge was the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt 
* tile of his palace fall, and to ſee his faith- 
«« ful ſuhjects ſpill the laſt drop of their. 
« blood, than to ſacrifice, together with the 
«© honour of his crown, all that Portugal 
«© held moſt dear; and to ſubmit, by ſuch 
F* extraordinary means, to become an un- 
% heard-of example to all pacific powers, 
| | G 2 e 
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* whid would uo loh — oþ bel able to enjoy the 
benefit of ever whenever a war 
% ſhould be kindled beteten other powers, 
„ with. which the former were connected 
by defenfive treaties. When © this final 
reſoſution was thus Tpiritedly Ggnified, paſſ- 
ports were demanded for the ambaſſadors of 
the two crowns, who immediately departed, 
and, in the month of une, France, and 
Spain, Jointiy, declare war againſt 121 
tugal. 
By this time the Britiſh ſaccours had "y 
rive in Portugal, to the number of about 
_Eight thouſand troops, partly dran from 
Belleiſſe, and parily from Freland, where 
two regiments of Romin'catholics had been 
raſ ſed for this ſervice, and a fine train of ar- 
tillery © was provided, together With" large 
ſupplies of ſtores arid ammunition. The 
king of Portugal had beſlowed the ſupreme 
commind of his army upon the count de 
Lippe Buckebourg, an officer of diſlinguiſfi- 
ed abilicies, who bad directed thę ne 
of the Britiſh army in Weſtphalfa during th 
whole courſe of this war. He was accbm- 
* one of the princes of Mecklet'- 
rg-Strelitz, brother to the queen df 
Great. Britain, Who feſolved to make this 
campaign in the Portugueſe ſetvee. The 
Engliſh auxiliaries were conducted hes + 
| or 
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Tord Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon; 
lieutenaut-general Townſhend, who had 
ſerved with fuch reputation in America, was 
"the next in command; and the ſubordinates 


were lord George Lenox, with the briga- 


diers Crawford and Burgoyne ; the former 
of | theſe laſt had been governor of Belleifle, 


where he was now ſucceeded by colonel For-' 


Teſter, an accompliſhed / officer, equally 
Uiſlinguiſhed for his wit, politeneſs, and 
hamanity ; the other commanded a regiment 
of light horſe, which were. now numbered 
mong the Engliſh troops who ſerved in 
Portugal. Befides theſe, ſeveral natives of 
North- Britain, who had learned the art of 
war in the Engliſh or foreigri ſervice, were 
recommended for .their merit to his Portu- 
gueſe majeſty, who promoted them to the 
command of regiments in his army. 

Lord Tyrawley, diſguſted at the behaviour 
of the court of Liſbon, and greatly diſap- 
pointed in his expectations of the exertion 
they had promiſed to make of their own 
force, as well'as of the uſe they had made of the 
ſuccours from England, defired, in a ſhort 
time, to be recalled to his own country, and 
was ſucceeded, in command, by the earl of 
Loudon, who, in conjunction with the 
count de Ia Lippe, reſcived to begin the 
Ezinpaiyr without further delay, * 
oy G 3 ' The 
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The Spaniqh forces had beea divided in» 


to three ſeparate bodies, with a view to pe- 


netrate into Portugal by as many different 
avenues. The marquis de Sarria, who 


com manded the bulk of their army, confiſt- 
ing of thirty-ſix battalions and thirty five 


ſquadrons, paſſed the rivers Douro and Eſſa, 
below Zamora, The body aſſembled in 


Galicia amounted to eight battalions of. re- 


gular troops, fix of militia, and two ſqua- 
drons of horſe ; and the third in Andaluſia 
amounted to four battalions regular, and 
the ſame number of militia, with eight 


' ſquadrons of cavalry, The deſign was to 


* 


form one camp between Villa real, Braga 
and Oporto; a ſecond under Abrantes; and 
a third in the _neighbourhogd of Elvas; ſo 
that their principal objects ſeemed to be 
Liſbon and Oporto, the two moſt important 
cities and ſea-pocts of Portugal, and the 
centers of the whole Engliſh commerce with 
that kivgdom, 50 
The frſt attempt of conſequence they 
made was the ſiege of Miranda, which they 
inveſted in the beginning of May; but, be- 
fore any battery could be erected, the ma- 
gazine of the place taking fire by accident, 
and blowing up, made two large breaches 
in the walls, and about five hundred men of 
the garriſon loſt their liyes by the Le ee 
Ia 
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Ia conſequence of this misfortune, the 
Portugueſe garriſon ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war, and the Spaniſh troo 
took poſſeſſion of the city. From hence the 
marquis de Sarria ſent a detachment to at - 
tack the town of Braganza; but the garri- 
ſon retired with precipitation at their ap- 
roach, and the magiſtrates preſented the 
keys of the town to the Spaniſh com- 
mander. No ſteps had been taken for put- 
ting thoſe two places in a poſture of de- 
fence. In the courſe of the ſame month, 
colonel Alexander O Reily, being detached 
by the marquis of Sarria with a body of 
light armed horſe and infantry, to make an 
attempt upon Chaves, that officer executed 
his orders with equal activity and ſucceſs. 
He marched through bye-roads above four- 
teen leagues in two days, and ſhewed him- 
ſelf all of ,a ſudden at the gates of the 
place: but it was already abandoned by the 
riſon, though it conſiſted of two thou» 
and effective men, and the town was well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, flores, 
and provifion for a vigorous defence. 
Theſe, however, were rendered uſeleſs b 
the ruinous ſtate of the fortifications, which 
bad been long neglected. | 
After theſe exploits, the Spaniſh forces 
made an attempt to enter the province of 
* Minho 3 
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Miabe; but fuding the paſſes of Mon 
Allegre defended by ſome fegiments of mi- 
Mia, under the command of Don John de 
Lancaſtro, and Don Franciſco Joſeph Sar- 
miento; they changed their foute, and re- 
Tolved to pass the mountains bf Maran and 
Amarante, that they might advance direaly 
ro the city of Oporto: precautions however 
had been taken to obſtruct their paſſage, 
and ſome regular troops were ordered” to 
arriſfon the city thus menaced.” Part of 
e enemy that remained at Miranda had, 
ep to paſs the river Douro, near 
illa-nova 95 Fotrva, been repulfed by the 
nhabitancs, ribs by ſome militia, who 
ere now reinforced by a detachment of re- 
gular forces, under the command of the 
marquis de Angeja, and the count de Ar- 
cos. On the ſide of Almeida, the enemy, 
to the number of eight thouſand, paſſed 
the frontier in the beginning of june, and 
encamped between Val-de-la-mula, and Val 
de Coelha, from whence they had detached 
parties to lay walfe the country. In the 
province of Pra- los. montes, the Spaniſh ar- 
my was divided into three ſeparate bodies, 
the principal of which was encamped in the 
neighboarhood of Miranda, the other at 
Torre de Moncorvy. © © 2 | 
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- The army of Portugal, when affetibled; 
was in no condition to face the enemy in 
the open field. All that could be done was 
to harruſs them in rheie advances throdgh a 
barren country, rendered almoſt impaſlable 
dy ſteep mountains and narrow . la 
-ravaging the open county, the Spaniſh de- 
tackments committed ſome barbariries pon 
the peafants, and theſe were retaliated with 
intereſt 5 for an inveterfate enmity has for & 
long time ſubſited between the common 
people of theſe two nations, inflamed by 
former wars, and maintained by à long 
courſe of mutual rapine and other offices of 
bad neighbourhood. That body which 
had encamped near Val. de la-mula, being 
conſiderably reinſoreed from” Eftremadura, 
and ſupplied with a train of artillery and 
other- implements 6f ſiege; Inveſted Almey- 
dx in the month of Jaly; On the twenty« 
fifth their trenthes were opened, and next 
r were joined by the French auxili. 
aries, to the number of eight thouſand; 
Ou the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt the gar». 
riſon cnpitalated, and the Spaniards took 
; on of the place, which made a mue 
erter defence thaw was expected. & 
The count de la Lippe, from ihe moment 
Of his afrfival in Portugal, toolt every ſtep 
which military ill and peude nee Tom 
2 1G» 
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diate to form the troops to a regular diſ- 
cipline by the example of the Eoglich auxi- 
liaries, who were mingled in due proporti- 
ons with the different detachments poſted in 
ſundry parts of the kingdom, fo as to guard 
the paſtes of the mountains, harraſs and an- 
noy the enemy in their -progreſs, intercept 
their convoys, and cut off their parties. 
He chen reſolved to attack Valencia d'Al- 
cantara, on the frontiers of Portugal, 
where, according to the intelligence he had 
received, the enemy had eſtabliſhed large 
magazines of flour and forage, The place 
was at a conſiderable diſlance, and the. de- 
ſign required uncommon courage, conduct, 
and expedition. The execution of this en- 


terprize he committed to brigadier Bur- 
gBoyne, who, on the twenty fifth day of 


July, croſſed the Tagus at midnight, with 


| tour hundred of his own dragoons, and put 


himſelf at the head of all the Britiſh gre- 
nadiers, commanded by lord Pulteney, and 
eleven companies of Portugueſe grenadiers, 
with two pieces of light artillery, and two 
howitzers, Having marched through the 


country to Apallem, on the.morning of the 


twenty-fifth be advanced to Caſtel-Vida, 
where, arriving late at night, he was join- 
ed by ſome infantry, and irregular cavalry, 
with forty.cight armed peaſants ; * 


> 
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he made his fioal diſpofition, in conſequence 
of the advices he received with regard to 
the ſituation and the flate of the n he 
was determined to attack. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the diſpatch he could make in the 
night, he found himſelf overtaken by day- 
light, before he could reach Valencia; ſo 
that he was obliged to alter the diſpoſition 
he had made, and advance with the cavalry 
at full gallop, in hope of ſurpriſing the 
lace. He accordingly entered the town 

fword in hand, diſperſed the guards that 
were in the great ſquare, and occupied the 
ends of the ſtreets, having met with little 
or no reſiſtance. Some deſperate parties at- 
tacked the regiment when it was drawn up 
in the ſquare, but they were all killed or 
taken. When the grenadiers arrived they 
ſuſtained ſome loſs by firings from the win- 
dows, which however ſoon ceaſed, when 
the brigadier declared that he would ſet fire 
to the town at the four quarters of it, if 
they would not deſiſt. A detachment of 
dragoons being ſent out to ſcour the coun- 
try, brought in ſome priſoners, with a good 
number of horſes. A Britiſh ſerjeant and 
fix men only, falling in with a ſubaltern of 
the enemy, at the head of twenty five dra- 
ns, unbroken and prepared for action, 


killed fix, made all the zelt priſoners, and 


took 


5 | 
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tek the; horſes of the whole, party... Mas | 
Jax. geoeral Don Michael d'Lruniberti, apd , 
Kalanca his aid de camp, one colonel with 
his adjutant, two capiaing, ſeventeen ſuh- 
alterns, fifty nige ſoldiers, with three pait 
of colours, a great quantity of arms and 
e ar inte the hands — Foe vie / 
tor, wha brought away hoſtages for the cale 
of the wounded, and the payment of the. 
| king's revenue for one year, which he exact - 
ed as a conſideration for having fpared the 
tawn and > convents, Lieutenant colonel 
Somerville, lord Pulteney, and major Sin- 
gleton, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this. 
action. which coſt the Britiſh troops hut 
one Lieutenant, one ſerjeant, and three men 
killed, with ten horſes, and about twenty 
private men waunded. The information 
which the count had received about the 
magazine, was grogndleſs ; but the Spaniſh 
major-general d' Irunibetri was to have in - 
rade d Alentejo in a few days, with a conſi - 
derable detachment, and when taken was 
actually employed jn-reconnoitering, the en- 
trance into that province. u 
The Spaniſh: army, now commanded by 
the Conde de Aranda, having left garriſons. 
in Almeyda and Caſtel. Rodrigo, advanced, 
by Aliayates to Castel Branco; and this 
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to relinquiſh his ſtrong camp at Ponte de 
Murcel!a in the Beira, from whence be 
marched back into Eſtremadovra. On the 
eighteenth day of September, he artived at. 
Abrantes; and lord Loudon, with a ſepa - 
rate corps, encamped at Sardoal in the 
»eighbourhood; The buſineſs now was to 
prevent the Spaniards from forcing a paſ- 
ſage through the mountains in their front, 
and from crofing the river Tagys at Villa- 
velha. For theſe porpoſes the marſhal. 
count de la Lippe ordered the caupt St. Jago, 
with four batrahons, fix companies of gre«- 
n2diers, and a regiment of cavalry, to Oc», 
cppy the ſtrong paſs of Alvito, which had 
been always deemed imgregnable ; wh 
brigadier general B. with. part of 
his own regiment, the royal volunteers, 
Ius the Suit grenadiers, encamped on 
the ſoutber bank of the Tagys, aver- 
zgainſt Vills-xelbs, where the great road 
| ſtom Caſtel. Branco craſſes the river into 
E Aeptejo. ee ; 
6 Such was the diſpoſition, when the ene - | 
ry, on the firſt day of Oftober, made ſeve - 
| ra} movements towards both theſe advanced 
d bodies : they placed fix thouſand men aver- 
1 againſt the corps of the count St. Jaga, 
4 end attacked upon his tight the old Moorith 
8. 
0 


&aillg of Villa-velba, aß the ſame time aſ⸗ 
"'Vor.. XLIX. H ſaulting 
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ſaulting a poſt upon his left, commanded 
by 'a major at the © defile of St. Simon. 
Though brigadier Burgoyne for ſeveral days 
protected the caſtle of Villa: velha, by his 
cannon acroſs the river, it was at length 
reduced, and the poſt of St. Simon taken: 
the enemy likewiſe made themſelves maſters 
of the paſſes of the mountains ; fo that the 
corps commanded by the count St. Jago 
was in the utmoſt danger of being attacked 
by ſaperior forces, in front and rear. 

In this emergency, the mareſchal ordered 
lord Loudon to advance and cover the re- 
treat of the count, who had inſtructions to 
retire. His lordſhip immediately proceeded 
with great expedition by the ſhorteſt road 
through the moantains, to Soubrira-formoſa, 
where he was joined by major Macbean of 
the artillery, with four regimental field- 
pieces. The enemy, perceiving their in- 
tention to retreat, detached a flrong body 
over the river Alvito, to attack the rear- 
guard, which was formed of four Engliſh 
regiments, ſix companies of Portugueſe gre- 
nadiers, a few light dragoons, a regiment 
of Portugueſe cavalry, with the four field- 
pieces, the whole under his lordſhip's com- 
mand. The retreat was conducted with 
ſuch good otder and countenance, that not a 
man was lot,” notwithſtanding all the efforts 
nm ö of 
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march ynmoleſied towards Cardegas, 


"him 
mountain of Villa-velha, where the Spaniſh 
magazines were eſtabliſhed, entered their 


„ene Ml: 8 
of the enemy, who, being terribly annoyed 
by the artillery, thought pore: to _defilt, 
while the forces of Portugal continued their 


: 


_ The enemy having, by theſe motions, 


weakened their corps at Villa-velba, bri- 


gadier Burgoyne ſeized this favourable op- 


n ſur prize them in their quarters. 


e directed lieutenant-colonel Lee, with a 


detachment of Britiſh es th to ford the 


Tagus in the nigbt, and fall vpon the Spa- 


"niſh camp. This gallant' officer executed 


the plan with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, while 


the brigadier pointed his cannon, and made 
"a falſe attack on the other fide, to amuſe 
and diſtract the enemy. The colonel hav- 


ing happily crofled the ford, and made 
ſelf maſter of a little village near the 


camp without being perceived, and a 


_ conſiderable Nlavghter enſued. The ene- 


my being at length alarmed, began to make 
a confuſed and irregular defence ; but be- 
Ing . puſhed by the grenadiers and 
volunteers, who uſed their bayonets with- 


out firing, they found it impoſſible to form, 


and were obliged to ſubmit. * The only part 
f them that made a regular ſland was a 
body of horſe, gn. leutepant Maitland, 
4.42 ie "It 3 LID 
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et the head of Burgoyne?s drsgoont, att 
ed ahd routed in 4 mitiutes. Mot de 
the Spaniſh officers, including a brlgadlct- 
general, were killed in wrt} be 
'#ally their ſotces. Four cahnbn were ſpiked 
up in their camp: their Magazibts 5 
deſtroyed ; ſome priſoners were taken, to- 
ther with a good number of h6ri&s aud 
ulet, and a e ventit) of v4- 
Jaable bapp ape. The Toft the Englih 
oh, 


on this occa amdunted only to ten men 
and horſes. 
Tpbis advantage being obrafned 3n A 8 


tical moment, was fttended with im 
advantages. The ſeafon was how he 
vanced; immenſe raths fell at this 2955 
the toads were deſtroyed; the country G- 
ame im racticable; and the $ atnards, 
having ſecured no Advanced poſts In, w 5 2 
they could tnaltifdin chetat (lv dur Ae 
winter, and being e ob” Wy bagger 
Wich magazine for upport of their 
'Þ elde where fell K 99 the "My 51 
'6 Spain, Obere their AHL were 5 . 
und where they were not liable ts 


rafleg by the di- the Fon nee army, 
ry this manner 1 as J at 
y f 
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efs aud ſoldie : all that Was Fanting to- 
Jards their defiveratice was actorhplithed 
by the ſyrteſs of the Eugliſn army it more 
ditant quartets, #nd by the peuce, in which 
ſo valuable 4nd” expoſed an ally Was not 
„ Thete tever was, . 
fo heavy a flotm of bstional calamity; ready 
to fall upon an unprovided people, f6 hap- 

ily averted, "off Tpeetily blown over: 

very thing, at the beginning of the ca- 

ign, bore the moſt Touring and ominous | 

fpett to the affairs of Great Bfitaih; As 

it advanced, the Ry centinoally cleated op; 
and the fortune of no nation, towards rhe 
cloſe of it, was enlivened with a more fil. 
liant and more unc!ouded proſperity.” 
Having thus related, with as moch bre- 
vity as was conſiſtent with perſpicuity, the 
military operations in Portugal, we fall 
now take notice of the difpoſition of the 
ſeveral courts of Europe, and ther proceed 
to deſcribe the progreſs of the war in Ger- 
many, which {tilt continued to be the prin- 
cipal object of attention. 
The States general of the United Pro- 
vinces ttyl perfifled in maintaining their 
veutrality, and it endeavouring to. — 
the beats oecafioted by the miſupderſtand- 
ing between their Eaſt-India company and 
tat of England. Their Eafl-India factore 
: % $ had 
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had publiſned an -account of the mutual 
hoſtilities which had been committed ig the 
river, of Bengal ; and this piece, which was, 
artfully. calculated to throw the blame of, 
aggreſſion upon the Eagliſh, was fully re- 
futed by an anſwer. publiſhed at Londoo, 
under the ſanQion of authentic documents 
At length the directors of the Dutch com- 
pany, propoſed an accommodation. The 
propoſal, was accepted by the Engliſh di- 
rectors, and a deputation of merchants from 
Amſterdam were ſent over to London for 
this purpoſe, which was n | 
ed. The merchants of Ho!land ftil] mur- 
mured at the capture of their ſhips by the 
Engliſh cruiſers, and, in the courſe of this 
year, loudly complained that their neutrali- 
ty was again violated by a Britiſh ſloop, 
which drove on ſhore and deſtroyed a_ French 
privateer on the coaſt of Scheyeling : but 
the ſtates, were too wiſe to enter into the re- 
ſegtments of the people ; they knew their 
merchants had provoked this treatment, by 
carrying on a contraband commerce ever 
fince the beginning of the war, in favour 


of the enemies of Great Britain ; nor would 


they allow ſuch a petty inſult as that of the 


Britiſh cruiſer, to come in competition with 
the friendſhip of the Britiſh monarch, which, 
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n continued aſſiduouſly to cul- 


vate. nnn | ,& 3 
©" The domeſtic tranquillity of France was 
Kill diftyrbed by the diſpute: between ge 
"Parliaments and the Jeſui We have 
Teady remarked, that the ſociety, had been 
" condemned by arrets or decrees of the par- 
_ Haments of Paris, Normandy, and Bretagne, 
in conſequence of the doctrines which they 
taught and promulgated in fayour of equivo - 
cation and mental reſervation, excuſing re- 
. gicide, homicide, perjury, profanation, im - 
purity, and irreligion ; in ſhart, the breach 
of every moral duty, upon certain occafions. 
The ediQt iſſued by the king for ſuſpending 
the execution of the ſentence againſt the 
Jeſuits, the parliaments: refuſed to regiſter, 

bat of Paris, publiſhed a new arret in 
April, containing. extracts from the books 
of the Jeſuits to the amount. of a, large 
quarto volume, which was preſented to the 
king at Verſailles by the firſt preſident, at 
the head of twenty members. Mean while 
the Jeſuits, truſting, in all probability, to 
their great intereſt among the clergy, and 
their own addreſs, which had ſeldom failed 
them, ill delayed the payment which they 
had been condemned to make to their cre- 
ditors ; and in_ conſequence of this delay, 
the parliament of Paris iſſued a new arret 
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ed to ſell | theft” merchandize for ready. me. 
N a guard was placed upon their 
co 


Uy ſo loud, that the king found. it neceT- 


dino. 
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In the « urſe of the fume mon, i" 4 F 
| , goeftraring all their effects within their. ju- 
T 


ſclctton. Nevertheleſs, chey eg. 


ege in the Rus St. Jaques : and places 


were appointed for tak <- Fee con · 
N 2175 their effects. Tn 4 Word, they were 
no become ſo unpopular with the nation 
in general, and the” clamdur againſt the 


- 


to give them wp to juſtice. All th 
'ol eges were ſeized all cheir effects co 1 
fiſcated; and, with reſpe&t to France, che 
order itſelf was annihilated. 14 
The expulſion of theſe fathers, however, 
did not ſeem to have mitigated the perſe- 
cuting ſpirit of the French Roman Catho- 
lies, or to have inſpired them with more 
tolerating ſentiments towards their diſſentin 
brethren, One Francis Rochette, a Protef? 
tant miniſter at Montauban, being appre- 
hended and carried before the judge at 
Canfſade, was interrogated upon vath, 
touching lis profefion, and owning the 
truth, was loaded with irons and thrown 
into a dungeon. This arbitrary flep pro- 
duced ſome commotion among people who 


favoured' Rochette; and thrte brothers, of 
the name of Greniet; Ptoteſtants, of ah an- 
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tient and noble family in the geigbbour- 
hood, happening to be at Cauflade, joined 
their endeavours for his releaſe. After hav- 
ing been fired apon by the guards before 
they had committed the leaſt violence, and 
eruelly mangled by dops fet- upon them ia 
their retreat, all three were apprehended 
and \ conveyed to Tholouſe, together with 
Rochette. There they were condemned to 
an ignominous death, which, however, ny 
might” have avoided, if they would hav 
ed their teligion. The three brothers 
Joſt their heads on a ſtaffold, auf the in- 
nocent minifler Was hanged as a ſelf. con- 
vided felon, ' © © 500 5 
Nor was this the only inſtutce, which the 
Roman Catholics in France gave, of their 
ctuel and fahgoinary difpofition.” The ſüte 
of John Calas, 4 Prbteſtant merchunt of 
Tholouſe, affords à Rill more flagrant and 
melancholy proof. This venerable old man, 
uni verſally eſteemed and beloved for his be- 
nevolence and integrity, had, by his wife, 
an Engliſh woman of French exttaction, no 
lee than five foris, ont of whom- called 
Mark Anthony, u y6oth of a gloomy dif- 
pofition, made away with himſelf ia the 
month of October of the preceding year. 
He had ſupped* with bis father” and mother, 
aud his brother Peter, together with a 
young 
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young man called La Vaiſſe the ſon of 
an eminent advocate at Tbolouſe, who had: 
been invited to paſs the evening with Calas. 
Aſter ſupper, Mark Anthony going down 
Rairs,' threw a bar acroſs two folding doors 
of a warehouſe, and from thence ſuſpended 
himſelf ſo effeQually, that he was dead be- 
fore any -perſon in the family could ſuſpect 
his deſign. He was firſt diſcovered by his 
brother and young La Vaiſſe, who being 
ſhocked at the ſpectacle, ' ſhritked aloud. 
The father, alarmed by their cries; ran 
don ſtairs, while the mother continued 
trembling in the paſſage above, without hav- 
ing ſtrength either to advance or retire. 
The unhappy old man, ſeeing the fatal 
cauſe of the outcry, [ruſhed forwards; and 
emoracing-the, body of his ſon, the bar ſlip- 
ped off the folding doors; and the corpſe 
fell upon the floor. He forthwith} looſened: 
the cord in an agony of grief and horror. 
and, deploring the fate of his child; diſ- 
patched his ſon Peter for a ſutgeon, crying 
out at the ſame time, Save at leaſt the 
* honourof my family; do not go and ſpread 
«<. a report that your hrother has made away 
* with himſelf.” . Mean while the mother, 
deriving ſtrength from, deſpair, ran down 
ſtairs/in the utmoſt diſtraction, and joining 
the reſt of che family, the houſe . 
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with cries and lamentations, which gathered 
à croud about the door. 3 
The ſurgeon examining the body found 
the mark of the cord about the neck, and 
declared that the deceaſed had been ſttan- 
gled. This declaration no ſooner reached 
the populace in the ſtreet, than they began 
to cry out, that Mark- Anthony Calas in- 
tended to abjure the Proteſlant hereſy next 
day: that Proteſtants were bound by the 
religion they profeſſed, 'to deftroy all their 


"own children. who expreſſed a defire to re- 


nounce their errors: that there was an exe- 
cutioner appointed among them for | this 
horrid purpoſe : that La Vaiſſe was the 
perſon who at preſent performed this office: 


that he had, with the aſſiſlance of the fami- 
2 i. executed the unbappy youth: and that 
the 


cries : which they had heard, were ut- 

tered by him in his endeavours to reſift the 
aſſaſſi n:. | WI] j Th wy fe. 

The old man, being by this time joined 


by one or two of his friends, and oblerving 
the tumult and uproar increaſing every mo- 


ment, diſpatched -a- meſſenger to the capi- 
toul, or chief magiſtrate of the. police, 
wLole name wes David, one of thoſe miſ- 
creants, whe, ſor the misfortune. of man- 
kind, and to the diſgrace of civil govern- 
ment, are ſcmetimes advanced to places of 

Au- 
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rancoroue, and inhuman, hat deen 


rejudices of the yulgar, afſembled a guard 
forty ſoldiers, with whom he entered the 
houſe, — Ry he a Ev 1 ” 
the whole family, ther wi 

aiſle. Then he de Ihe C to be 
examined by ſurgeons, who declared, that 
except the mark of the ligature upon the 
neck, they perceived no marks of violence; 
that the hair of the deceaſed was perſectly 
ſmooth and without the leaſt diſorder ; that 
his cloaths, which he had pulled of, were 
regularly folded up and laid upon the coun- 
ter; and that his ſhirt was neither torn nor 

unbuttoned, * n 
Notwithſtanding theſe marks of the fa- 
+her's innocence, this ignorant bigot commit- 
ted the old man and his fon Peter to a dar 
dungeon; ordering at the ſame time the 
mother, La Vaiſſe, the ſervant maid: Jane- 
ton, with one Caſin, a friend of the family 
| who had come in upon hearing the outcries, 
to be confined in a ſeparate priſon; while 
'the dead body was carried to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, or town-houſe. Next day the verbal 
proceſs,” as it is called, was taken at the 
. town-houſe, inſtead of the ſpot were the 
body was fcand,' as the law direts; and 
. : : 3 4 - was 


prjodc and adopting immediately all the 
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PAs gs by report, W. hich is the ſame as the 
the 1 of the coroner's jury in this country. 
ett es 1 2 were the phyſician 
I far eon; hut as no evidence could be 
. — to the prejudice of the family, the 
iniquitope renn had recourſe to a moni- 
tpry, which was publiſhed, inviting ail per- 
| ſavs who. knew. any nt gre of the affair, 
give e fte N 
oe luppoled murder. In this monitory, 
& infamous magiſtrate recited, ag undu- 
, truths, that the Proteſtants were 
the ak ractice of Pie to q death 
0 cir C la when th hey Wy ag LEN. upon 
ry Aer their etrors; Kb ziſſe, was 
WF Em 20 n theſe Aon Rory. 
ark-Apthony Calas certainly intend- 
to abjure his Ne and was theref ore 
... cruelly murdered wh. the aſiſtance of his 
own. parents, The cl N of Geneya . 1 
ng ſoquer ioformed of ſe e 4 
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as 


infamous aſſertions, than they f. 

publiſhed an atteſlation of their abhortence 

of opipions ſo abominab and. abſurd, 

and of their aſtoniſhment that they ſhoulc 

be ſuſpected of ſuch opinions, by Pee, 
Ver. XLIX. I vw hoſe 
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whoſe rank and office required them to have 
more knowledge and better judgement. 
Even before this monitory was iſſued, the 
capitoul had taken care to inflame the minds 
off the popnlace, by directing that the body 
ſhould be buried in St. Stephen's church, 
with a folemn funeral proceſſion of the 
White Peuitents. They afterwards per- 
formed a ſolemn ſervice for him in their 
chapel. The church was hung with white, 
and on a tomb erected in the middle of it 
was placed a human ſkeleton, holding in 
one hand a paper inſcribed, ee of 
hereſy ; and in the other, a palm, as the 
emblem of martyrdom. The Franciſcans 
followed their example; ſo that it is no 
wonder that the minds of the ſuperſtitious 
vulgar were inflamed to the moſt ſavage de- 
gree of animoſity againſt the unfortunate 
alas. Though the monitory produced no 
proof, the capitoul brought the whole fſa- 
mily to trial, when, in defiance of all pro- 
bability and preſumption of innocence, he 
condemned to the torture the father, mo-" 
ther, and even the maid-ſervant, who was 
known to be a rigid Catholic: as for Ca- 
fin, he was ſet at liberty, on proving that 
he had not entered the houſe until the ſoa 
was Rirangled and dead. | 


From 
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From this dreadful ſentence, the priſoners 
appealed to the pacliament, which imme- 
diately took cognizance of the affair, an- 
nulled the proceedings of che capitoul, as 
irregular, and continued the profecation, 

They ſeemed, however, to be actuate d by 
the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and fanaticiſm. At 
the trial, the common executioner of Tho- 
louſe gave it as his opinion upon oath, that 
the ſon could not poſſibly have hanged. himſelf 
as it was alledged, upon the folding doors 
of the wharehouſe : another witneſs depoſed, 
that-Jooking through the key-hole of the 
door into à dark, room of the priſoner's 
houſe, he ſaw ſeveral men running. haſtily 
to and fro, with marks' of eagerneſs and 
trepidation; a third ſwore, that bis. wife 
had told him, that a woman named Mandril 
had told her, that a certain woman un- 
known, had declared that the cties of Mark- 
Anthony Calas were heard at the farther 
„ Ee 
Such Was the evidence that, in the opi- 
nion of this vile tribunal, prepondergted 
againſt the charaQters of old Calas and his 
family: their, grief, diſtraction, and. out- 
cries upon diſcovering the death of their 
ſon, which they were ſuppoſed to have ef- 
feed ; againſt the teſtimony of their maid 
ſervant, who had' given very extraordinar 

I 2 | prools 
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proofs bf her attschment t (he Cathdlic 
religion; Agaiaſt the diſpoſition of the the 
ceaſed, Who was proved tb have been ſub- 
Ject to ts of melancholy, to have freqtent- 
4 argued in favour 6 fulcid\; though be 
was not known to harbour the leaſt backe a- 
bout his own reli joh, öt to have ntteted the 
Ra a] 1 favdos of the Roman Ca- 
aith, On the contrary, he hat 7 
Yen to forfeit all che ad Vantage 5 fro 
the practice of the law my which 
been bred, rather that 5 a Left 
From the cure, without which he could 50 
exerciſe his p pro feflivn ; 175 he thoog 
ſuch tertificates, though ally gang 
and given, implied an bee a 
the Proteſant relip ion.“ 
Ode La Borde. x 177 at ks bei 
ald ſeems to have é d all the po 1 
pe ejadices, voted bi 0 bla Calas Popel 
er the tofture, — ung extraord1- 
nary, tor the diſcovery of his accomplices } 
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ny Ni. by perſom who e neither abjuted nor 
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ret TIF in this dread? wr my 
gurs befors he ſhould receive the final 
roke ; god, yr his body ſhould be byrded 
1 aſhes, This opinion was eſpouſed by fix 
his A Laps ; Ta were for the torture, 
Alone ; f two were of opinion, that t they 
ould endeavor to aſcertain upon the ſp 
whe ther Anthony could hang himſelf or not; 
eig / Bad ab fer and fe > 
5 at the priſoner | ould be acquitted. 
HherJopg ebates, * 4 jority was for the 


| babl 
4 oa ed ay 22 =, ＋2 ee 
hoping be wou Wa, 


his agony, conſe 
8 and. oY the other priſoners, 


whole fate was, therefore, ſoſpended 2 
circumſtance which throws the moſt gl 
ing abſurdity on the face of their proceed- 
| 1088 5 for, if the 01 5 was 92 25 the 
ot ers could not poſhbly be innocent. | 
Tbis venerable marry bore his fate with 
ſuch primitive. ſimplicity of piety and 
Ying e, as even puree) the admiration f 
13-perſecutors, He uttered but one ſhrie 
.when be received the firſt ſtroke, after we 
be mods no complaint, While be] 
upon the wheel, expettiog the | 
Ferns of the executioner, he made a fre 
declaration of his innocence, expreſing Ky 

3 © 
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the ſame time a charitable regard for the 
judges, by whom be had been condemned. 
In this deplorable firuation he was again 
in ſulted by the furious capitoul, who, with 


an jmplacability truly infernal, not 6nl 
feaſted his rancour in viewing the agonies 
of this innocent victim, but, advancing” to 
the wheel, exclaimed, «© Wretch, behold 
** the ſaggots which will reduce thy body 
© to aſhes: now is the time to confeſs the 
,<* tiath,” To. this ſhocking addreſs the 
old man made no reply ; but, turning aſide 
his head, was delivered from his miſery by 
the laſt ſtroke of the executioner. The 
behaviobr of this worthy man, from the 
moment of bis condemnation to his Taft 
breath, was ſo compoſed” and exemplary, 
that the two dominicans, father Bourges 
and father Caldagues, who attended him in 
his laſt moments, earneſtly wiſhed, „their 
72 latter end might be like his;“ and de- 
_ Elared that they h Ferry him not only whol- 
1 innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
1 exemplary inſtance of ' Chrifhan 
Patience, ſortitode, and charity. -The 
udges thought fit to ſuppreſs the trial : 


bt, that. they might act with uniform ab- 


"Jurdlty *rhcough the whole affair, they ba- 
| *niſhed the ſon Peter for liſe, and releaſed 
| -. the reſt of the priſoners, If La Vaiſſe was 
| ig: 
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innocent, his evidence ought to have been 
admitted in favour, of the old man, whom 
he had never Jeft one moment during the 
whole tranfactios; in which calc the un- 
fortunate Calas muſt have been honourably 
acquitted, | The hapleſs widow and the 
other ſufferers. had recourſe to the clemency 
of the king, who ordered the proceedings 
to be reviſed by the council of fate at Ver- 
ſailles, that in caſe Calas ſhould be, found 
| Innocent, the ſentence might be reveried, 

and the family reftored to ihe character and 
rights of which it had been ſo unjuſtly de- 
pnved 3 but, in order to vindicate their 
country from the reproach of ſuch barbarity 
and opprefſion, it were to. be wiſhed. they 
had contrived ſome method for infliQing 
exemplary puniſhment on ke deteſlable au- 
thors of ſuch infamous proceedings. 
About this time there happened in France 
and extraordinary inflance of avarice . and 
pecalation. M. Foſcue, one of the farmers- 
general of the province of Languedoc, who 

ad amaſſed an immenſe fortune by grind- 
ing the faces of the, poor within his pro- 
vince, and by every other means, however 
Jow, baſe, or cruel, that could :end to en- 
creaſe his ill-gotten ſtore, was, one day, 
ordered by the government to advagce a 
wy | ' Naw 
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conliderkble” ſim : upon which, as an Erz 
Gi bor erte pig, by N 
poverty ; but fearing, .leall ſome of the in- 
abitants of :n guedoc, among, whom he 
was extremely unpopular, ſhoul give infor 
mation to the contrary, and his houſe mould 
be ſearched, he reſolved on hiding his trea- 
fore in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape the ftrig- 
ft examination. He dug, in his wine cel- 
r, a kind of cave, W 0 he made ſo large 
and deep, that he uſed to go down to it with 
& ladder; and at the entrance was a door wit 
a ſpring lock on it, which, on ſhutting, wou 
faſten of itſelf. Soon after this, M. Folcue 102 
appeared: diligent ſearch was made for 
him in every place; the ponds were drag» 
ged, and every method, which buman im 
gination could ſuggeſt, was taken fot find: 
ing him; but all to no purpoſe. In a few 
months the honſe was fold ; and the pur- 
chaſer beginning either to rebuild, or re- 
pair it, the workmen diſcovered a door in the 
cellar, with a key in the lock, which the 
owner ordered to be opened; and on gong 
down, they found Mr. Foſcue lying deac 
on the ground, with a candleſtick near him, 
but no candle in it, and on ſearching far- 
ther, they diſcovered the vaſt wealth he had 
amaſſed, It Ris ſuppoſed that when M. Foſeue 
Wefitinto his cave, the door, by ſome accident, 


ſhut 
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Nat after Wim ; and Being out of the cult 
of wo rſon, he periſhed for want of food. 
He' ha entirely conſumed the candle, and 
even gnawed he eſh bf both his arms for 
für Such Was the wretthed; and 

not re unmerited fate of this iter, 
who die 
Tore he had collected, and which he heither 
had the heart to enjoy hinifelf, nor to be. 
Row upbh others. 

As the navy of France bad, for comb 
time, been almoſt tathily ahoikilated, on 
ral cominubities of thit kingdom eng 
to baild chips of war for the King's des 
aud large ſums were 8 by indi- 
viduals St the = oe. After th 
ebhclyfion of the laft 8 aigu, the cou 
bf Verſdilles became the Ke & of intfigues, 
blitiytini the pribce' bf 'Soubiſe and the 
mareſchal dike de Broglio, who accuſed 
each' other, add, in all appearance, w 
both eg dall pulley, of 11 retarded and 
Imp 122 th 4100 of the fan canipalgh, 
by. their 0180 ealouſies and animofity. 

4A civil conte , the, prince de Soubiſe, 
N pported by the intereſt of madame 

ompadout, Kade 498 victor 
over bis rival, 510 was deprived of hi 
HALL, add, fo bethet with his brother, 
vatimed from — to the great mortifica- 


— tion 


in the midft of the immenſe trea. 


pevers' of ſuperior abilities. 
0 


It was now re 


ſentment of Great. Britain, which 'he had 
ſo injudiciouſly provoked. True it is, the 
moment his council reſolved upon à war 
with England, he ſent three ſhips of war, 
with four tranſports. having on board two 
battalions of troops, with artillery and am- 
munition ſrom Ferro] to the Weſt Indies; 
and diſpatched ſeveral veſſels with advice 
of the rupture to his American colonies 
but conſidering the riſque of their being 
Intercepted by the Britiſh cruiſers, who e 
vered the ſea, he ought not to have ruſhed 
precipitately into the war, until his ſettle- 
ments had been put into a proper poſture of 
1 8 | defence, 
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deſence, and every other neceſſary precau- 
n had been taken. * 1% 
We have ſeen, in the cloſe of the laſt 
year, that, by the taking of Colberg, on 
the one hand; and Schweidnitz, on the 
other, the king of Pruſſia'? dominions were 
intirely at the mercy of his enemies: his 
forces were worn away, and even his efforts 
had gradually declined : à complete victory, 
though this was an event not at all proba- 
ble, could not ſave him. The Ruſſians, by 
wintering in Pomerania, and by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Colberg, which in ſured them ſup- 
plies by a ſafe and expeditious channel, were 
in a condition to commence their operati- 
ons much earlier than uſual, as well as to 
roſecute them with greater ſpirit and per- 
erance. No reſ-urce of policy could be 
tried with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
After ſuch a reſiſtance, for five years, of 
of which the world had never furniſhed 
another example, the king of Pruſſia had 
nothing left but ſuch a conduct as might 
cloſe the ſcene with glory, ſince there was 
ſo little a likelihood of his concluding the 
war with ſafety. | * 
In the midft of theſe gloomy appearances, 
his inveterate and inflexible enemy, the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, died, in the fixty-third 
year of her age, and the 2 
er 
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She Was fuccesded on the throne by h 

KS cod Charles-Peter-U He: a prince of 
the hou} of Holſtein, who had been creat- 
e by tis aunt grand duke of Ruffia, and 
na tamed; the ſceptre under the name gf 
Peter III. None but wh who were Inti- 
_mikcely acquainted with the charafter and 
 diſpolition of the new Czar, could haye 
any reaſon to imagine, that he would aban- 
don the ſyſtem of his predeceſſor, whi 18 
was certainly founded on the true intereſts Tt 
of thi ee ſhe governed. The king of | 
Pruflia' himſelf” ſeemed, for ſome time, to 
hive "entertained no great hopes from this 
change. The Czar bad, however, on ma- 
y occaſions, diſcovered marke of eſleem 
the character of that monarch, He was 
a knight of che black eagle, of which or- 


der "the king of Profiia is grand maſter. 
His Pruffian majeſty, however, could derive 
no 


t hopes from this circumſtance. Ne- 
vettheleſs, wich that ait of pleaſantry, 
which; even in his ai misfortunes 
yerer entirely Lorſdok him; he faid, in a 
etter to Mr. Micchel, the Britiſh miniſte 
at the Ruſſian court, “ Is not this a very 
«« extraordinary knight, to feed eighty thou- 
fand men at my expence ? He'is the only 1 
one of my knights that takes that liberty ; 1 
«« if every knight of the garter did the Av 
Vor. XLIX. K « ſame n 
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% ſame, your England, (England though 
it is) l be _ d by them, I ow 
you would endeavour to make my knighc 
more traQable, and tell him it is againft 
the inſtitutes of the order, for a knight 
to eat up his grand maſter.” |. _-: 
The eyes of all Europe were now fixed up- 
on the ſteps which the new Czar might take. 
Witch regard to the 2 of his coun- 
try, nothing could be more popular and au- 
ſpicious than bis firſt meaſures. The earli- 
eſt uſe he made of his abſolute power, was 
to ſet the Ruſſian nobility and gentry free, 
and to put them on the ſame footing with 
thoſe of their rank in the other more mo- 
derate governments of Europe. Almoſt 
all the exiles were. recalled to court, and 
among the reſt the unſortunate count Biron, 
who, from a ſovereign prince, had been re- 
duced to the moſt wretched” condition, in 
the moſt wretched country on. the globe, 
He had been many years a peaſant of Sibe- 
ria, and is now, once more become a ſove - 
reign prince. It is in theſe deſpotic govern - 
ments we ſee the moſt firiking exceſles, and 
diſmal reverſes of fortune; in Which one 
day .a perſon is. raiſed, to ſomething almoſt 
above man, and the next is, perhaps in a 
moment, degraded to the loweſt | tation of 
humanity. HIP 1 G 
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The new em proceeded, in his re- 


formation, to aboliſh ſome ſevere and tyran- 


nical juriſdictions, and extending the ſame 


benign diſpoſition to all degrees of his ſub- 


jects, he leſſened the tax upon the ſalt, to 


the very great and univerſal relief of the 


"Thoſe beginnings gave the moſt favour- 
able impreſſions of bis, domeſtic govern- 
ment: but Europe was principally concern- 
ed in nis foreign politics; nor was it long 
before his diſpoſitions to peace became ap- 

nt. What aſtoniſhed the world moit, 


was the high rate at which he valued this' 


_ blefling. In a memorial which he cauſed 
to be delivered, on the twenty-third day of 
February, to the miniſters of the allied 


courts, he declared, that in order to the 


«« eſtabliſiment of peace, he was ready to 
«« ſacrifice” all the conqueſts made by the 


«© arms of Ruſſia in this war, in hopes that 


„the allied | courts would, on their part, 
% equally prefer the reſtoration of peace 
„% and: tranquillity to all the advantages 
„ which they might expect from the con- 
© tinuance of the war, but which they 


© could not obtain but by a continuance of 


© the effuſion of human blood.“ 

The allies praiſed the diſintereſtedneſs, 

ſpirit, and humanity of this * ; 
2 at 
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but recommended to his attentfom the fide- 


lity to treaties, which conflitutes à no leſs - 
valuable part of the royal character, aud a 
no leſs conſiderable branch of the duty of 
a monarch to his ſubjeas. They ſhewed a 
diſpoßtion to imitate his deſire for peace, 
but by no means to follow his example in 
purchaſing it by a-ceſſion of al} the advan- 
tages, which they had At mg: or hoped * 
acquire, by the war. 

The Czar having thus far contplied — 
decency, and being of a temper little fitted 
to wait the low procedure of a joint nego- 
ciation, gave way to his ardent. deſires for 


peace, and to the ſentiments of that extra- 


vagant admiration which he bed conceived 
for the king of Pruſſia. A ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities. — concluded between them on 
the ſixteenth of March; and it was follow- 
ed, not long after, by a treaty of peace and 
alliance, Nothing was ipulated - | by the 
Czar: in favour. of his former confederates, 
whom he entirely abandoned. He even a- 

reed to join his, troops to. thoſe of the 
— of Pruſſia, to act againſt them. In a 
little time à Ruſſian army was ſeen with one 
ot Pruſſia, to drive out of Sileſia thoſe very 
Auſtrians, who had been a few months be- 


fore brought into that eine * the Ruſ- 
170 . | 
\ This 
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This was a mitaculous revolution. For- 
tune, who had ſo long abandoned the king 
of Pruſſia to the reſources of his genius; after 
having perſecuted him for near five years, 
and overwhelmed him with -the whole 
weight of her anger, at length made amends 
by a ſudden turn, and did for bim at one 
ſtroke; the only thing, by which he could 
poſſibly be ſaved. 1 

Sweden, who, fince ſhe has recovered her 
liberty, has loſt her political influence, and 
fora long time acted entirely under the di- 
retion of Ruffian councils, followed, on 
this, as on all other occaſions, the example 
of the court of Peterſburg, and on the 
twenty-ſecond of May, ſigned a treaty of 
peace with the king of Pruſſia. 

In order to account for whatever. was not 
the reſult of mere, perſonal character in this 
extraordinary revolution of politics in Ruf- 
ſia, it(will be neceſſary to take notice, once 
more, that the Czar Peter the third was 
duke of Holſtein; and that the dukes of 
Holftein had pretenſions to the dutchy of 
Sleſwick, Theſe pretenſions were given up 
by a treaty in 1732. But as the ceſſion 
made by the houſe -of Holſtein in this trea- 
ty was the effect of neceſſity, it had been 
always apprehended, that ſhe would make 

uſe of the -firſt fair opportunity of te · aſſert- 
BY, K 3 ing 
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ing her ancient rights. The Czar ſeized 
caget'y on the great one, which the ,poſ- 
on of the whole Ruſſian power -afforded. 
him, and he reſolved to enter into an im- 
mediate war for this object, to which his 
aroma for his native country gave, in 
his eyes, a far greater importance than to all 
the conqueſts. of his predeceſſor. As lon 
as the war with the king of Pruſſia laſt 
it was impoſſible that his dehgns againſt 
Denmark could be proſecuted with any 
hope of ſucceſs. Wholly indifferent, there- 
fore, to all others, and paſſionately. fond of 
this object. as ſoon as he came to the throne, 
without any diſpute or negociation, he 
offered the king of Pruſſia in his great diſ- 
treſs every thing he could have hoped frof 
a ſeries of . victories, and-.whilſt he join 
his arms to thoſe of that monarch in Sileſia, 
— an army to march towards Hol- 
Thus the peace with Ruſſia, far, from 
conducing to the general peace of Europe, 
did very little more than change the face of 
the war. It brought in new ſubjects of diſ- 
pute, and new parties, and, by threatening 
Denmark, left not a ſingle power in the 
North in a ſtate of aſſured tranquillity, 
The king of Denmark, though menaced 
hy ſo formidable a power engaged in 1 
--" 8 uit 
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ſuit of a favourite object, was not terrified 
into any mean conceſſions. He recruited 
hie army, repaired his fortifications, aad 
prepared for his defence, with temper and 
 magnpanimity. As money muſt be neceſſary 
for the ſervices of ſo important'a war; as 
his country could furniſh no great ſupplies ; 
and the borrowings in every part of Europe, 
together with the ſudden invaſion of his 
dominions, could enable him to form no 
ſanguine hope of public credit; he turned 
bis eyes towards the city of Hamburgh 
which had grown rich by its induſtry a 
neutrality during the. whole war, and 
by the number of wealthy individuals who 
had fled thither for refuge from the cala- 
mities, with which all the neighbouring 
countries had been afflicted. 
His Daniſh majeſly had always kept alive 
a claim of ſovereignty over that city, which, 
however founded, he had taken care to 
exerciſe whenever he found it convenient. 
The preſent appeared to him to be one of 
thoſe conjunAures. Accordingly, without 
any previous notice, he appears with a 
Rrong army before Hamburgh, ſeizes the 
ſuburbs, and threatens the city with an im- 
mediste fiege, if they did not immediately 
ree to a loan of one million of rixdollars. 
- The magiſtrates of this trading city, unac- 
3 cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to war, unprepared for defences 
Having no ally at hand, and dreading equal. 
y the neighbourhood of an ally, Who 
would be able to protect them, prudently 
ſubmitted, and furniſhed the king with 
fuch a ſupply as his affairs require. 
While the king of Denmark took thoſe 
bold and vigorous meafares for the defence 
of his dominione, the affairs of his enemy 
were running faſt into confuſion. From 
the moment of the late Czar's acceſſion to 
the throne of the Ruſſias, ſomething extra- 
ordinary was expected. His difpoſttion 
ſeemed to lead him ro make changes in eve- 
ry thing ; and having ſet before him two 
great examples, that of the king of Pruſſia, 
and of his predeceſſor Peter the firſt, it was 
apprehended, that this vaſt empire was F. 
ing once more, almoſt within the life of a 
man, to aſſume a new face; a circum- 
ſtance, which could not fail of having a 
mighty influence on the affairs of Europe. 
Peter the third made more new regulations 
in Ruſſia in a few weeks, than wiſe and 
cautious princes undertake in a long reign, 
It was to be feared, that his conduct pro- 
ceeded rather from a raſh and jirregular tutn 
of mind, and a ſpirit of innovation, than 
from any regular and well, digeſted * 
3 . y AY". 4; 4. + «ab | 4 r 
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far che improvement of bis extenſve de- 
minions. True it is, his firſt, ations, oa 
coming to the throne, were laudable, and 

ſeemed well calculated to acquire bim the 

Ca afeRions of his people. | But if in ſome 
inſtances he conſulted their intereſts, in 

many he ſhocked theit prejudices; and 

| he. loſt thereby that goqd opinion of 
his ſabje&s, which is ſo uſeful on ell occa» 

ſions, but abſolutely neceſſary for carrying 

ſach uncommon defigns as his into execu- 
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The preference he ſo manifeſtly gave to 
the uncertain hope of 4pconfiderable conqueſt, 
is Holſtein, over the ſolid and valuable poſ- 
ſefons, which the fortune of his predeceſſor 

bad left him, muſt have diſguited all che 
politicians of | his country. . His intimate 
conneQion with, and boundleſs admiration 
of that prince, with whom Ruſſia had been, 
ſo lately, and fo long, in a ſlate of Molent 
hoſlility, could not add to the opinion of his 
udente. They thought be departed from 

is imperial dignity, In ſoliciting. with ſo 
mach anxiety, a command in the Pruſban 
ſervice. When he received it, be dreſſed 
himſelf ia the Pruſſian aniſorw, made a 
grand feſtival, and diſplayed all the marks 
of an immoderate and puerile ae 
1 EI 
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| He puſhed his extravagance in this point ſo 


far, that he made preparations, in this im- 
mature ſtate of his government, to quit 
Ruſſis, and to go into Germany, in order 
to have an interview with that great mo- 
narch,” Whoſe genius, principles, and for- 
tune, he ſo grea'ly admire. n 

Although this proceeding was, almoſt 
in every reſpect, extremely impolitic, 
it did not threaten' ſuch dangerous conſe- 
quences, - as the other ſteps Which he took 
about the ſame time. The ſoldiery and 
the tlergy are the great ſupports of all ab- 
ſolute rale; and they are certainly the laſt 
bodies, upon which à prince of this kind 
would chuſe to exert any invidious act of 
authority. But the Czar was indiſcreet 
enough, very early in his reign, bighly to 

voke both thoſe bodies; the ſoldiery, 
by th manifeſt preference he gave to hi 
Iſtein guards, and to all the officers of 
that nation; and by the change he made in 
favour of the Pruſſian uniform to the ex- 
clafian of that, in which the Ruffians be- 
lieved they had ſo often aſſerted the honour 
of their country, and gained many fignal 
advantages over tbe „ diſtinguiſhed 


by thoſe regimentals which were now pre- 
Theſe 


Tele trifles bad very im 
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portant .conſe- 

-quericed 4] but what be. did in matters of 
religion, was ſtill more dangerous. This 
prince had been educated a Lutheran ;.and 
though he conformed to the Greek church, 
in order to qualify bim for the ſucceſſion, 
he never ſhewed much teſpect to that mode 
of religion, to the rules and doctrines of 
which his ſubjects bad been always ex- 
tremely attached. He ſcized upon the re- 
venues of the eccleſiaſtics, whether monks 
or ſeculars, whether biſſiops or inferiors ; 
and, for compenſation, allowed the m ſome 
mean penſion, in ſuch a proportion as his 
fancy ſuggeſted. He even ventured to at- 
tack the of the clergy, which were 
no longer allowed: to grow to their uſual 
length; an innovation, which, though 
ſeemingly triſſiog, was productive of the 
molt fatal eſſects. He made likewiſe ſome 
regulations concerning the images and pic- 
tures in their, churches, which gave them 
reaſon. to apprehend his intention of accom- 
py a total change in the ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, aud introducing the doctrines of 
Iber. . Fer 
While he was taking theſe meaſures. to 
alienate the minds of his people in general, 
and eſpecially of thoſe bodies, with whom 


it was the moſt his intereſt to be 8 
; had 
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120 The Hiftory of EmeLanp. 
had not the fortune % live in har- 
mony with hib own famity. He had 
ſli ted his conſort; a princeſs of the hon 
of Anhalt Zeibſt, a of a miaſeulige 
temper, "bold; politic, ambitious and vin- 
&icive., He maintained an amorous corre 
ſpondence with the counteſs of Woronzoff, 
neice to the chancellor of chat name, and 
ſeemed attached to her wich ſo ſtrong & 
paſſion, as to vecafion & ſuſpicion of his in- 
tending to throw his empreſs into à mo- 
nat and raiſe this lady to the throne of 
all abe Ruſfas. What ſeemed to confirm 
this ſuſpicion, was his omĩtting formally to 
declare hie ſon, the grand due Paul Pe- 
trowitz, his ſucceſſor. This omiflion, in 4 
country where the ſucceſſion is eftabliſhed 
and 1 would have been of no con- 
ſequence : nQual obſervance of ſuch 
—— have betrayed ſome doubt 
of the title. But the nature of this govern- | 
ment, as well as poſitive conſtitutions, had 
made it neceſſary in Ruſſia, en en 
of it was certainly alarmingg. 

That ' unfortunate — in this 
manner, affronted his army, irritated” his 
clergy, offended the nobility,” and alienated 
his own family, without having” left himſelf 
any firm ground of authority, in perfonat 


2 or national prejudioes, . 
wit 
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a dien be ipitation to new. chan 
In the mean time a moſt da s conſpi- 
_ racy n ſorming againſt him. The cruel 
puniſthmentz, in in Ruſfia on ſtate 
cruminals, tend only the more to harden the 
minds uf men already fierce and obdurate, 
and deldom deter them from the moſt deſ- 


or chief of the Coffacks, a perſon of im · 
portance by chat command, Panin, governor 
of the (great duke Paul; marſhal Butterlin, 
the; chamberla;n 'Deplow, the attorney-ge- 
natal; Clebow, baron +Otlow, major of the 
goards, and man other: of the great o. 
ders and firſt nobility of the empire, engaged 
in a conſpiracy to dethrone the Czar, who 
was now univerſally bated; and, what was 
more fatal to him, — deſpiled. 
:- They aſſured themfelves that their pro- 
jet eould not be able to the em- 
preisz whoſe conduct always been the 
very: reverſe of that of her-confort. This 
incefs, finding that the aMQions of her 
baband were 1rrecoverably alienated, en- 
 deavoured!to ſet up a ſeparate and indepen- 
dent intereſt in her own:tavour, and for a- 
ſerting the rights of her ſon. She therefore 
a(6duouſly cultivated the affections of the 
Roffian navon, and paid "TR, to their 
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manners aac. religion; in the fame; degree 
as her, huſband ſee med to eontemn both. ot” 


Ss ill was the Czar ſeryed that this cons 


ſpitacy was grown general, without: hie ve. 
ceiving the lead notice af it; and hee 


maĩned in perſed ſecutity, while: the ſenate 
and the clergy were: aſſembled to pals the 
ſentence of his depbſition. At this time 
the empreſs and be were both abſent from 
the capital at different country ſeats. The 
empreſs. was no ſooner informed that the 
dehgn was ripe for execution, than ſhe / got 
on horſeback, and repaired with all poſh- 
ble ſpeed to Peterſburg. - She immediately 
harangued- the guards, who chearfully and 
unanimouſly declared in her favour, and 
proclaimed her empreſs of Ruſſia, inde- 
pendently of her huſband... She then ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the clergy, and the chief 
of the nobility, . who:applauded her reſolu · 
tion ; and all orders immediately took the 
oath of allegiaace to her as ſole empreſs. 
No. ſooner was ſhe acknowledged in this 
manner, than, without loſing a moment's 


time, ſhe marched from Peterſburg towards 


the emperor, at the head of a body of 
dee 072 30.2: ft Fiat! 
This prince was indulging himſelf in 
indolent amutemeats, and lulled in the moſt 
profqund ſecurity at a houſe of On, 
Tal- 


/ 
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called Oranebaum, on the ſea hore, when 
a ſoldier brought him an actount that bis 
kingdom was taken away from him. 
'- Alonifted, and "wholly unprepared for 
this event, he was ſome time ſenrfele's, ard 
intirely at a loſs what part to take. When 
finally arrouſed from 'this trance by the ap- 
proaching danger, His firſt reſolution was 
to defend the place with his Holftein guards; 
but, though fatizfied of their attachment, 
he doubted their firength, and he knew it 
was in vain to hope for any effort in his 
favour from the Rufflans. 
"Nothing then remained but flight, by 
which he might eſespe to Holſtein, and 
wait ſome favourable turn of fortune. This 
late lord of powerful ffeets and armies em- 
barked in a ſmall veſſel, with a few at- 
tendants, and 'rowed towards. Cronſtadt; 
bat. he bad not {proceeded very far, when 
he was informed that this fortreſs was in 
the hands of his enemies, and that every 
avenue for eſcape was ſhut againſt bim. 
Dejected and deſponding he returned to 
Oraniebaum. Aer ſome ſhort and tumul- 


tuous deliberation, he reſolved to abandon 
all thoughts of defence; and to throw him- 
ſelf on the compaſſion of the empreſs. 

On her march ſhe met his meſſengers, 
who brought letters containing a renuncia- 
„Aren L 2 ä tion 
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Jes of the empire, and ſlipulating no vther 
terms than leave to return to H —— 
the. WO of taking with him, ge the 
Werne of his retreat, the e of 
ronzoff aud one ſingle friend. 
ons of flate could not perwit the 

empreſs to to conſent. to the first of thoſe 
r ; and tbe laſt ſhe conſidered 2s an in» 
It on her honour. terms were reed 
ed; and he was required to 6gn an oncen- 
ditional refignation of his crown, .accofding 
to a form that was prepar ed for him, Noe 


fatizhed with 2 him of his crown; 


they even reſolved to make bim the: mur- 


deter of his own reputation; and this un- 


fortanate prince, Na with the vain hope 
of life, ſigned a Ker declaring bis con- 
vidion. of his in: y 29 govera the em- 
BY ei 150 Ge v, or in any other 
ACIty, an his = F che diſtreſs, in 
bs yl cantinging at the . head. of affair 
* bly involwe it. After he had 

Lene wy 884 he gave up his ſwerd, 
and e Was ee to priion. where, in 4 
ort time, but according to. what had been 
univerſal , be died. The diſor - 
der, which expres him, Was a . he- 
morrhoidal cholic. 


k T3. 


Thus was a revolution of Gack immenſe 
e effected i a ſingle day; 204 


with · 
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withoot ſhedding s fingle drop of blood? 
The unfortunate emperot enjoyed the power 
of 'which be had wade ſo imprudent and | 
Itmpolitic an uſe, no longer than fx months. | 
His confort, withoot an hereditary titſe, is 1 
 fovereign miſtreſs of the Ruffian empire 3 8 
and the moſt abſolute power on earth is now 8 
© held by an elective monarch. $f how 4 
Immediately after this revolgtioti a num- ; 
ber of manifeſtoes appeared, in which the 
conduct of the late emperor was condem- [ 
ned, the weakneſs of his perſonal character | 
expoſed, and defipns of the blackeſt nature, | 
even that of murdering his conſort, attri- 
buted to him. Theſe manifeftoes were at 
the ſame time replete with the ſtrongeſt de- 
clarations of affection from the empreſs to 1 


the people of Ruſſia, of regard to their in- 1 
tereſts, and of attachment to their religion; N 
and they were all filled with ſuch vnaffected | 


and fervent firains of piety, as muſt have 
been extremely edifying to thoſe who were 
acquainted with the religions diſpoſition of 
the empreſs, her moderate and unambitious 
_ temper, and particularly her innocence as to 
the death of her huſband, which, yet, the 
"malicious and increduleus part of the world 
obſtinately perſiſted in laying to her charge. 
' Whatever truth there might be in theſe 
ſurmiſes, certain it is that nothing could be 
CO L 3 more 
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more pyudent and circumſpect than the con- 
duct of the empreſs. In almoſt very reſ- 
pect it was the very reverſe of that of her 
- huſband, She diſmiſſed all foreigners from 
her confidence and. ſervice ; ſhe ſent away 
the Holſtein guards, and choſe _ Ruſſian, 
whoſe ancient uniform was revived with new 
luftre, the empreſs herſelf frequently con- 
deſcending; to appear in it. The clergy 
were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their reve- 
nues and their beards. She conferred all 
the great poſts of the empire on native Ruſ- 
fians, and entirely threw herſelf on the af- 
ſections of that people, to whom ſhe owed 
her elevation. 2 

This great change in the government of 
Ruſſia, it was univerſally feared, would be 
followed by a total change of fyſtem with 
;Tegard to foreign affairs. The peace and 
alliance with the king of Pruſſia were very 
unpopular meaſures in Muſcovy ; nor was it 
probable that the cloſe and intimate connec- 
tion, which had ſubſiſted between that prince 
and the late Czar, would greatly recom- 
mend him to the ſucceſſor. And as it was 
imagined, that this revolution muſt have 
been, in a great degree, owing to the ma- 
chi nations of thoſe courts, whom the Czar 
had provoked by withdrawing from their 
alliance, there was the greater regſon to a 

| prehen , 
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» that the power, which was now 
oP, would be exerted in their favour. 

There were alſo great advantages on the 
fide. of Rubia, if, the om els Id not 
hold the peace, dd] by her late huſ- 

.to be bindin on her, as none of the 
2 were at time evacuated. In 2 

every thing ſeemed to conſpire. to- 
wards replunging * kiog of Pruſſia into 
the abyſs of "pi former diffreſles, aſter he 
had emerged from them only for ſuch a 
time, and in ſuch a manner, as to make 
the renewal of them more bitter and inſup- 
portable. 

Fortunately, boner, for this wonderful 
man, the empreſs, who had come to the 
Ruſhan throne in the manner we have relat- 
ed, could not look upon herſelf as ſuffici- 
encly ſecure to.undertake again a war of fo 
much importance as that which had juſt 
been concluded. It was neceſſary, for ſome 
time at leaſt, that ſhe ſhould confine her at- 
tention ſolely to her own ſaſety. For this 
purpoſe it was expedient. to collect, within 

itſelf, all the force of the empire, in order 
to oppoſe it to the deſigns of the many male- 
contents, with which that empire always a- 
bounds, and who, though not attached to 
the interefls of the late czar, and little in- 
clined to revenge his * would find now 


both 
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more pyudent and cireumſpect than the con- 

duct of the empreſs. In almoſt very reſ- 
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- huſband. . She diſmiſſed. all foreigners from 
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| followed by a total change of .fyſtem with 
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nd, that the power, which was now 
oP, would be exerted in their favour. 
There were alſo great advantages on the 
ide of Ruſſia, if the em vid not 
hold the peace, concluded by her late huſ- 
band, to be binding on her, as none of the 
conqueſts were at this time evacuated. In a 
— ord, every thing ſeemed to conſpire. to- 
wards replunging the king of Pruſſia into 
the abyſs of his former diltreſſes,. after be 
had emerged from them only ' for ſuch 2 
time, and in ſuch a manner, as to make 
the renewal of them more bitter and inſup- 
portable. ; | | Angi 
Fortunately, however, for this wonderful 
man, the empreſs, who had come to the 
Ruſſian throne in the manner we have relat- 
ed, could not look upon herſelf as ſuffici- 
ently ſecure to oaks again a war of fo 
much importance as that which had juſt 
been concluded. It was neceſſary, for ſome 
time at leaſt, that ſhe ſhould confine ber at- 
tention ſolely to her own ſafety., For this 
purpoſe it was expedient. to collect, within 
itſelf, all the force of the empire, in order 
to oppoſe it to the defigns of the many male- 
contents, with which that empire always a- 
bounds, and who, though not attached to 
the intereſts of the late czar, and little in- 
clined to revenge his fate, would find 0 
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both inducement and opportunity for raifin 
troubles and attempting new changes. Ve 
plauſible pretences for ſuch attempts exiſted 
From the time of Peter the Great, who, 
while he improved and firengthened his 
kingdom, left in it, at the ſame time, the 
ds of civil wars and revolutious. 
Theſe confiderations induced the Czarina, 
however unwillingly, to continue fo much 
of the ſyſtem of her predeceſſor, as con- 
cided with her ſituation. She therefore de- 
clared to the king of Pruffia's miniſters, that 
ſhe was reſolved to obſerve inviolably, in all 
points, the perpetual peace concluded under 
the preceding reign ; but that, nevertheleſs, 
ſhe had thought proper to bring back to 
Ruſſia, by the neareſt roads, all her troops, 
in Sileſia, Pruffia, and Pomerania. | 
'This moderation was not owing /to the 
critical fituation alone of the Czarina: the 
prudent behaviour of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
during the time of his connection with the 
late Czar, contributed likewiſe, in a great 
meaſare, to reconcile to him the mind of 
| this empreſs, and to perpetuate — 
like the fame friendſhip, with intereſts 


| very different, The Ruſſian ſenate, fJaming 

with reſentment againſt this monarch, and 
againſt their late ſovereign ; and the empreſs, 
| 8 of ſuſpicion, that the conduct of the 
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latter might Have been influenced by the 
countils of the former, ſearched; eagerly, 
among the papers of the late emperor, for 
elucidation or proofs of this point. They 
found, indeed, many letters from the king 
of Pruſſa; but in a ſtrain abſolutely diffe- 
rent from what they apprehended. The 
king of Priufia had, as far as prudence. 
would admit, kept a reſerve and diſtance in 
_ regard to the raſh advances of this unbappy 
ally. Too experienced to be carried away 
by bis meonfiderate impetuoſity, he gave 
Mm much ſalutary, though fruitleſs, advice. 


He counſelled him to undertake nothing 


epainſt the empreſs his conſort; to defi 
from the war with Denmark; to attempt 
no changes in the religion and fundamental 
laws of the country; and to lay afide all 
thoughts of — — Germany. 
On beating theſe letters read, the em- 
preſs is ſaid to have burſt into tears of gra- 
titude, and made, in conſequence, the 
ſtrongeſt declarations in favour of this 
prince. Nor were they without efſfeck. 
Orders had been given with relation to 


Pruffis, which threatened a renewal of hoſ- 


rilities ; but theſe were ſoon countermended. 
The army of the Ruſſians was, indeed, ſe- 
parated from that of Pruftia; but all the 
* im- 
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i portaht places, - which'the-/Refians had, 
wir ſo much bloodſhed,” and through ſa. 
many difficulties, — — and which gave 
them the command of -every thing 2s. 
that remained to the king, were inſtantly re- 
ſtored. An immediate end was likewiſe, 
put to the war between Pruſſia and Dea - 
mark ; aud every thing in relation to Hol - 
lein replaced upon its former footigg. 
© Having thus given à brief, and, we hope, 
z faithful account of the late ſurprifing re- 
volution in Rofſia, we ſhall now proceed ta 
relate the tranſactions of the war as it Was 
carried on in Germany: ß. 
In the beginning of the year, ther Au- 
ſtrian and Pruffian armies continued very 
oiet in their winter quarters: but prince 
eury, who conducted the troops in Sax - 
ony, exttended his forces, in January, by 
driving the Imperial army to a+ greater diſ- 
tance, and occupying Naumberg, Zeits, 
Altenburg, and Gera. On the other hand, 
the imperial and Saxon troops diſlodged the 
Pruſſians in February, from the poſt of La- 
match, and deſtroyed the magazine which 
had been tranſported thither from Magde- 
burg. In the beginning of May, this ac- 
tive prince ſuddenly croſſing the Malda in 
three columns, at Roſo in, Dolbeling, = 


— 
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'Lelfolg, attacked the leſt wing:of the Im- 
1 and Adſtrian army ; on Which veca- 
hon, general Zetwitn was taken with twelve 
orers, fifteen hundred men, und three 
pieces of cannon. After this exploit, the 
fibte took poſſeſſfion of Frey berg, wbere 
und a conſiderable magazine. In the 
beginning of Jane, an attempt was made 
| his out poſts by the Auſtrians, who 
d. bren teinorced for” that purpoſe ; but 
they were repulſed with confiderable loſs. 
About the ſame time the king of Pruſſia, 
aſſembled the main body of his army in the 
neighboufhood of Breſſau; while that of 
the Auficians; under count Daun, occupied 
ſeveral ſtrong eminences, that enabled . him 
to communicate wich Schweidnitz, which 
was conſidered as the king's chief object. 
Towards the latter end of June, the 
Ruffian troops under general Czernichew, 
fidg the Oder, joined the Pruſſian army, 
n conſequence of the late treaty between 
the king and the Czar Peter. Thus rein- 
forced, his majeſty took poſſeſſion” of the 
heights of Sackwitz ; and this motion con- 
flrained count Daun to withdraw in the night 
to the hills of Kuntzendorff. The kin 
continued to advance, and drove the Auſtri- 
ans from ſeveral hills; but his attack upon 
the hill of Engel, defended' by general 


Bren- 
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Brentano, proyed ine ſſactual. „Count Daun 
however, thought proper to decamp fro: 
Kuntzendorff, and take pot xt Lanhauſet 
in order to ſequre his Magazine at Eri f 
and maintain his communication with rt 
mia, into which the Praffiac general Wei 
— and nr ae with a e e E. 
Marshal, Daun n 
N the hills, of untzends 
they, together with the heig hts of ks ey 
and en aſtenſtein, were — by the Pral- 
ea. In the midſt of theſe tranſac- 
ht with ra- 
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— many fcirmiſhes were f 
rious ſucceſs, by detached parties, which 
traverſed the open country in Auſtria, Sie 
leßa, and Mocaria, as well as * Bohr 


. 

The king of Pruſſia did. not enjoy 
the afbſtance of his new allies, Ar 
lution in Ruſſia was a0 ſooner effected, 
orders arrived in the allied camp from Pes 
teriburgh for the Ruſſians to ſeparate 99 
ſelves from his army, and return immegz- 
ately to their - own country. The king, 
without being confounded by this tudden 
event, and inſtead of ſlackening his efforts 
on account of this deſertion, Road to fall 
with vigour, and without delay, upon mare- 
ſchal Daun, and to attack him before the 
3 n him. * 
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| 
reno . $33 
— — 50 * profit by the arms 
gs wp he engdegvo * 0 prof 6.0 at lea 
by their — bis 
Co therefore, he attacked = . 
— army, whoſe, ri ty ng aceppied the 
heights of Buckerſday oye them from 
—— — and rom ſome village 
125 ure  adyantageonſly 2 25 
i hes fy was notaying c the if ul 
_ of the aQugl attack, but to 4 appre 
ſian of the Anſtriags, ms ” whole e 
wer of she — — hem. The kg 
on the ppint of eng 2 
ef Pruſſia mede ap pres The king an 
the oment they eh — 5 
his lively attack was made with the loſy 
of only three hundred men on * fide of 
the, PruGans ;; the number of the Aptrians 
killed is nat & . * riſoners 
ed to ave thouſand ;, ng 1 pieces 0 
cannon were taken. It was indeed no more 
thay an affair of poſts ; but its conſequences 
were important; for the een 
of the Imperialiſls with Schweidoitz w 
now. entirely and finally cyt off : they c 
not attempt any thing conſiderable for the 
relief of that place. Prince Henry held 
them in continual alarm far Bobemia ; gn 
a great part of thejr attention, and no ſmall 
part of their forces, wgre n conſtantly 
Vor. XLIX. en- 
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engaged ön that ide. The — of Pruſſia, 
aving thus puſhed back mareſchal Daun, 
invelled Schweidnitz, and laid ſege to that 
| ichportadt fortreſs before his face. In the 
night between the ſeventh and eighth of 
| _ Aipuſt;*the trenches were opened, and the 
_ bperations of the fiege catried on with ſ 
_ vigour, that by the fourteenth} nine bat 
teries played againſt the town.” Schweidnitz 
was undoubtedly ftrong, both by nature 
and art, and moreover defended by a gar- 
riſon of nine thouſand men, who exerted 
themſelves with courage and activity: but 
ſuch was the determined reſolution of the 
befieger, and ſo formidable was the pro- 
viſion he had made for this enterprize, that 
the Auſtrian” general thought it neceſſary to 
make ſome bold attempt to difturb him in 
his operations. The Pruſſan in fantry were 
encamped on the beights behind Schweid- 
bitz. The cavalry formed a chain in the 
plains of Keintzerdorff, extending to a 
detached corps, under the prince of Wir- 
temberg, fo ſituated as to prevent any in- 
terruption from the county of Glatz; and 
the prince of Bevern commanded a ſtroi 
mY advantageouſly poſted ne ar Coſſel. 
AImeſe diſpoſitions were made to protect 
the convoys, as well as to fruſtrate any at- 
tempts which might be made for the 2 
2 14 C 
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of Schweidnitz. On the. fixteenth; day of 
Auguſt, the. Auſtrian generals audohn, 
O' Donnel, and Beck, were detached with 
thirty-three battalions, and eighteen regi- 
ments of cavalry, to attack the poſt of the 
prince of Bevern, and they executed their 
orders with great celerity and reſolution : 
| but the prince, being upon his guard, main- 
tained his ground without flinching, until 
the king arrived in perſon, with ei Te bat- 
talions of infantry, and a len ody of 
dragoons and hufſars. Theſe falling upon 
the Auſtrian cavalry, ſoon routed them with 
conſiderable. ſlaughter, upon which Lau- 
dohn defifted from his attack, and retreated 
towards Silberberg, with the loſs of two 
thouſand men. killed or taken by the e- 
nemy. e 8 
Atſter this view the king returned to 
the fiege, which he proſecuted with re- 
doubled vigour ; while general Guaſco, 
who commanded the gariifon, with the aſf- 
ſiſtance of two able engineers, leſt no ſtep 
untaken which could retard his progreſs, 
Repeated ſallies were made with conſidera- 
ble effect; mines were ſprung, breaches re- 
paired, and the fire from the ramparts was 
maintained with great ſpirit 2nd perſeve- 
rance. Count Daun fopnd it imprafticable 
to take any 1 meaſures for the ra 
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of this ſhttreſd ; yet id Saxoby; the Inipe- 
uſtrian troops under general Had - 
dick; by three Tacteflive attacks upon the 
Pfüftad poſts, compelled printe Henry Gs 
— your Chemnitz, "and Wilſ- 

ncourage this gleam of ſue- 

205 eee - the front of 
prince: army; t With 4 ſevere 


1. 
la the tight, between * and ninth 
of Oéssber, the befiegers of Schweitnirz 
 Opridiig à mine ; in confequichee of which; 
rear part of <6 wall was thtowa intd- the 
ich, arid 4 dHpbſicion was tatle fot a ge- 
feral affault. 18 this emergency general 
Guaſco, conſidering it would be madneſs any 
longer to think of refiftance, ordered the 
chamade to be beat, and ſurrendered him- 
felf and his gatrifer, to the number of 
eight thbgſand men, piiforiers of war. This 
fiepe is faid to have laſted the longer, as 
the atrack was conducted, aid the deſente 
made, by two Eh] inebts; ho — Written 
ol Mook Aeon places — 
raft now practically engaged to prove 
ile N -4y ef "of _—_ Ken 52 + 22008 
E taken Polke Hon of this 
1 7 which 12 ler times changed mae 
ters ace the commeheement of the wer; 
ſeit a flrong teltefortedient to His brothet 
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in Saxdny, and re tatned td his former quar- 
tei at Peterfwald. Before this reinforce- 
ment arrived, the prince of Stolberg and 
enerat Haddick attacked the Pruffian ge- 
eral Belling, who was poſted in the wood 
df Rats, from whente he was diſlodged af- 
ter two ſuccefſive Actions, in which a great 
Humber were flain on both fides. The 
Pruffians, after a moſt obſtinate . defence, 
Were not only driven from the wood, but 
alſo compelled to abandon Freyberg, with 
the loſs of nine pieces of cannon, ſeven 
colours, a conſiderable quantity of ftoret, 
and about a thouſand men taken priſoners, 
exclufive of thoſe who were killed in the 
action. The victors having taken poſſeſſion 
'of Freyberg, general Haddick repaired to 
Dreſden | | Ste” | 
Their triumph was of no long continu- 
ance, On the twenty-ninth day of Octo- 
ber, prince Henry of Pruſſia, even before 
the arrival of the reinforcement from Sileſia, 
attacked the Imperial and Auſtrian forces 
"under the command of prince Stolberg. The 
action 2 at day-break, and laited till 
two in the afternoon, when the enemy be- 
ing thrown into irreparable diſorder, aban- 
"doned the field of battle and the town of 
Freyberg; with the loſs of five thouſand pti- 
ſoners, thirty cannon, and many colours 
M 3 * 
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and ſtandards. They withdrew to Plauen, 
complaining that they were betrayed by the 
perkdy of -a ſuperior officer, who had, du- 
ring the whole campaign, diſcovered their 
diſpoſitions to the Pruſſian general. He was 
at laſt detected by an intercepted letter, di - 
rected to general Kleiſt, and conveyed under 
a ſtrong guard from Dippoldeſwalde to 
Dreſden. In the. beginning of November, 
the king of Pruſſia joined his brpther in 
Saxony, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Schweid- 
nitz, under the command of mazor-general 
Knoblock, and his army in Silefia, to th 
conduQ/ of the prince of Bevern, whoſe 
camp formed a chain on the mountains from 
Steinſeiſſendorff to Borſdorff, while part of 
the cavalry encamped on the plain. Gene- 
ral Werner was detached with a ſmall corps 
into the Upper Sileſia, As for marſhal 
Daun, he ſent a large detachment into the 
ſame country, and reinforced the Apftrian 
troops in Saxony, he himſelf remaining at 
Scharffnick, in the county of Glatz. Im- 
mediately after the victory at Freyberg, a 
derachment of Pruſſians, 1 com- 
mand of general Kleiſt, made an ingurſion 
into Bohemia, laying waſte the country to 
the very gates of Prague, and deſtroyed ſe- 
veral Aultrian magazines of great * 


2 
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The court of Vienna, alarmed by the 
{acceſs of this partiſan, was glad to agree to 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, propoſed by the 
king of Pruflia, for the reſpeQiv- armies 
in Fuels, to continue in force during the 
winter. This being accordingly concluded. 
the Auſtrian and Imperial troops retired 
into their winter ., in hope of en- 
Wie ſome repoſe, Which, however, was 
.of a very ſhort duration. 2 
Soeneral Kleiſt immediately advanced at 
the head of a ftrong body of forces into 
Franconia, where he obliged a great num- 
ber of men to inliſt jo the king's ſervice, 
and laid the whole country an! 15 exorbi- 
tant contributions, From the city of Nu- 
xemberg alone, they are ſaid to have exacted 
to the amount of two hundred thovſand 
pounds ſterling, The king, being reſolved 
on theſe meaſures, had Jedes by his mi- 
niſter to the diet aſlembled at Ratiſbon, that 
as all his former remonſtrances to the flates 
of the empire had produted no effect. he 
Was detgrmined to employ more effectual 
means to make them recall their troops from 
the Auſtrian army : that he had ordered 'one 
body of his forces to enter Pranconjia ; ano- 
ther to take the route of Suabia, and a third 
o penetrate into Bavaria: that they ſhould 
every where conduct e 
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he exigencies of War ; but that the Wet © 
55 8 810 not be erde It 
been ſuppoſed, that, in theſe ieuffohs, 
the Pruſſians raiſed 4 ſum equal to the annual 
ſubſidy, which had formerly been paid by 
Great-Britain to their ſovereign. wt 

In Weſtphalia the war was 13 
with great ſpirit and äctivity. The defigh 
of the enemy was to ketp poffeſſion of Heſfe, 
and extend their tent into the electo- 
rate of Hanover, where they were fill maſ- 
ters of Goettingen, which they had been at 

reat pains and expence to fortify. The bu- 

neſs of prince Ferdinand was to top their 
progreſs, and if * drive them bitk 
to the banks of the Mayne, 

In the beginning }of March, before 
the armies began their operations, a detach- 
ment of four thouſand men from the French 
garriſon of Goettingen, made a forced march 
to the poſts of Gittel and Kahlſeldt, in hope 
of ſurpriſing the eaſt chain of the allied 
cantonments; but the troops withdrew from 
theſe places ſo ſeaſonably, that tie _ 


could only make a ſmall impreſſion on their 
rear, and next day returned to their quar- 
- ters. Immediately, aſter this attempt, the 
- eaſt chain of the allies was ſtrengthened by 
a. reinforcement of three thouſand me , 
. Who took poſt at Eimbeck. en 
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Ia April, general Luckner, a famous. 
Hauoverian partiſan, gained a conſiderable 
advantage over the marquis de Lortange, 
who had marched out of Goettingen, at 
the head of eighteen handred horſe and 
two thodſand / infantry; to ' intercept the 
bother in one of his excurſions : but Luck- 
- her, belag apprized of his pry procur- 
ed a ſtrong reinforcement of horſe, with 
Which he attacked the marquis unexpected - 
- Iy, and obliged-him to retire ĩuto Goettin- 
with great precipitation and no ſmall 

3. About the ſame time major Witzin- 
gerode, commander of the Heſſian huſſars, 
made à party of French irregulars priſoners 
at Eichsfeld. In the courſe of the ſame 
—— the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 
the head of à ſtrong detachment, with a 
train of artillery, laid fiege to the caſtle of 
Atenſberg, ſituated on one of the heads of 
the Roer; which the French had occupied, 
in order to maintain a communication be- 
tween their fortes- on the Rhine, and thoſe 
they had upon the Weſer. In a few hours 
fter the batteries of the beſiegers began to 
a, the caftle was ſet on fire; and the 
mes raged with ſuch violence; that Mon- 
eur de Muret, with his gartiſon of two 
tiidred ad thirty men, were obliged to 
over the walls, and ſurrender at diſ- 

wy cretion. 
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cretion, Aſter this exploit, the prince made 
a progreſs as far as Elvervelt and Solinge 
in the neighbourhood of - Nofſeldorp,. and 
met with conſiderable. ſucceſs in levying re- 
cruits and contributions. e 

The French generals, Soubiſe and d'. 
trees, arriving at Franck ſort in April, aſ- 
ſembled their ſorces in May, on the banks 

- of the Weſer, while the prince of Condé 
conduaed a ſeparate army at Duſſeldorp, on 
the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand, with 

the main body of the allies, lay encamped 

behind the Dymel, 10 make head againſt the 
two marſhals ; the thereditary prince was 
pong with a conſiderable corps, in the biſ. 

opric of Munſter, . to obſerve the motions 

of the prince of Conde ; and general Luck. 

nee, with a third detachment, encamped 

near Eimbecke on the Leine, to watch 

prince Xavier of Saxony, who had taken 

poſt with a corps de-reſerve, between the 

river Werra and- the town of Gottingen, 

The French camp of the marſhals being fi- 

tuated between Graebenſtein and Meinbrex. 

en, prince Ferdinand made a diſpoſition for 

attacking them on the twenty+fourth day of 

June; and the plan was immediately put in 

execution. General Luckner, leaving his 

Heſſian huſſars to amuſe prince Xavier and | 

conceal his route, ſet out from Hollenſlady 
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en the twenty- third in the morning, croſſed 
the Weſet in the evening, and by three 
o'clock next morning arrived between Ma- 
riendorff and Udenhauſen. At four, gene- 
ral 'Sporcken- paſſed the Dymel at Sielem, 
with twelve battalions of Hanoverians, and 
part of the cavalry of the left wing, and 
advanced between 'Nombrexen and Uden- 

| hauſen, with a view to fall upon the ene- 
| my's flank at Catlſdorff, while Luckner 
ſhould- attack them in the rear. At the 
ſame time prince Ferdinand, paſſing the ri- 
ver with twelve Britiſh battalions, eleven of 
the Brunſwic troops, eight regiments .of 
Hefftans, with the Eagliſh cavalry, and part 
of the German horſe. of the left wing, 
drew them up, in order, behind the — 
of Kalſe. The vanguard on the left was 
compoſed of the piquets of the army, and 
that on the right of the chaſſeurs of the Eng- 
liſh and German infantry, commanded by lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh; and Freytag's Hanoveri- 
an chafſeurs, who had orders to occupy the 
mountain of Langenberg. The marquis of 
Granby, who conducted the body of the 
reſerve, croſſed the Dymel at Warburg, 
aud proceeded by Zietemberg and Zieber- 
Mauſen, to an eminence. oppoſite to Fur- 
len walde, in order to fall upon the left 
wing of the enemy, Theſe preparations 
| hs #4 + Were 
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5 ended in a total route, had net Mr. 


body was either Mille or taken, except; 


. | 


were made with ſo mech judgment, cele 
— the and — order, that by French 


they found —— . | 
impetuoſlty in front, flank, and rear. Con- 
founded at this unexpected aſſault, . the 

thought of nothing but a retreat, \whi 

they immediately began, and which, con: 
fidering the ardour wich which they were 
attacked, would in all probability bay vo 


Stainville, * at the head of a choſen; body, 
ſacrificed them to the (ſafety of the army. 
'This gallant officer threw himſelf intp the 
woods of Wilhemſtahl, with the g 

of France, the royal grenadiers, the. regi- 
ment of Aquitaine, — ſome other troops 


thut conſtituted the flower of the French, 


Infantry. With theſe he made a noble, 


ſtand, effectually ally covering the retreat of the 
inareſchals, who retired under the cannon 
of Caſſel, and part of their forces paſſed the 
Folda in the utmoſt precipitation. Lotd 
Granby attacked the troops. of Stainville 
with his uſual impetuoſity ; and the whole: 


two battalions that found means to eſcape. 
Upon this occaſion the number of priſoners. 
amounted to two thouſand ſeven hundted 


ane kifty, including one hundred and fixty- 
we 


: 
* 


1 


” * 8 * 4 ts 
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two eee, Weder wich forme fandards 
ind colours 3 while che lofs of the victots 


. thete handed men, and no 


Vrin officer of on loft his life, ex- 

- cept-cslonel Townihtend; who had behaved 
- with great gallantry in this and ſeveral 

. other actions finee. the commencement of the 
.  » "Every thing in the conduct of - ptince 
- Ferdinand 33 the effect of 4 well di- 
geſted plan; and one great action com- 


pleted always e diſcloſe a ſeries ol 
an 


Id, maſterly, connected deſigns, 

:- While the French army lay in their ſiton 
Fan z under the cannon of Caſſel, prin 
Ferdinand determined; if poſſible, to cut 
off their eommunication with Franckfort, 
„ ye at preſent preſerved Mr. de 

KRosbanſbeau. who had occupied @ ſtron 

poſt near „Amburg, with a body of ho 
and ſome brigades of infantrv. The mar- 
aus of Granby and- lord Frederick Caven- 


ſh advanced to diſlodge him at the head 
of the Britiſh grenadiers, two regitnehts of 
Engliſh cavalry, four Hanoverian ſquadrons, 


the chaſſeurs of the ififantry, and the huſ- 
Tars of Bauer and Riedeſel. The enem 


1 to retreat as they approached, 


the marquis ordered his horſe to attack her 
rear, an this ſerviee Was gallanthy per- 7 N 
* 3 5 * 
, „„ 

„ 
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formed by the regiment of blues and Elliot's 
dragoons, led on by the colonels Hervey 
and Erfkine : but the French cavalry ſud- 
denly facing abcut, and falling upon them, 
ſword in band, with great reſolution, they + 
muſt have been overpowered by ſuperior 
numbers, had not the infantry come up to 
their affiſtance. Then the French. cavalry 
retired, and were hard preſſed by the Bri- 
tiſh grenadiers and Highlanders; ſo th 
they muſt have been entirely routed, had 
not they been ſopported by their infantry, 
which had taken poſt in a hollow way. At 
length they accompliſhed their retreat, with 
the loſs of about four hundred men; while 
the huſſars of Bauer and Riedeſel, advanc- 
ng to Rothemburg, ſet fire to a conſider- 
\ ab magazine which che enemy had there 
collected. a | . 3 9 | 
In the month ay uly, prince Ferdinand 
formed a 'defign of attacking the French 
mareſchals in their camp at Melſungen, to 
which place they had withdrawn in order to 
maintain their communication with Franck- 
fort, and to facilitate their junction with 
the prince de Conde, who had orders to 
advance from the Lower Rhine for that 
2 The general of the allied army, 
having made an excellent diſpoſition for - 


_ attacking the enemy, croffed the Eder = 
| | 5 
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the twenty fiſth, and- joined the marquis 


of Granby on the heights of Falkenberg: ;: 


but, examining the ficuatian of the chewy, 
he found them tod advantageouſly poited _ 


to attack them with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 


Obſerving, however, that there were ſigns. 

of confufion among them, he advanced in 
columns, and forming at eight in the even- 
ing, began to cannonade their camp. At 
night he © retired; and repaſſed the rivers 


Schwalm and der, Teaving the marquis on s 


the heights of Falkenberg. At. the ſame 
time the enemy croſſed the Fulda, and leay- 


ing a body of troops under Mr. de Guerchy,' - 


oppoſite to the camp which they abandon- 
ed, they withdrew towards Caſlel, while 
the marquis of Granby took poſſeſſion of the 
poſt of Melſungen. Thus their commdu- 
nication with Franckfort ſeemed to be once 
more cut off. Their conduct at this period 
appears to have been equally imprudent 
and irreſolute, They ſuſtained a new check 
in the misfortune of Mr. de Stainville, who, 
advancing with four regiments of dragoons 
towards K der ell into an ambuf⸗ 
cade at Morſchen, where his troops were 

routed and diſperſed by a body of troopt, 
under the command of general Freytag. 

They now relinquiſhed Goettingen, after 
having deſtroyed the fortifications of the 
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place, which they themſelves had erected 
At a very great expence. They ſent repeat- 


them without delay; and, in the mean 


Ferdinand laid bridges over that river, ay 
if he intended to ſeize the firſt opportu- 
nity of hazarding another battle. — 

On the fxteenth of July, the prince of 
-  » Conde began his march from Coesfeldt, in 
eder to join the mareſchals, and paſſed the 
Lippe at Halteren; but was whliged to 
take a large circuit, in which he was con- 
fantly followed by the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwic, at the head of a ſtrong body de- 
tached from the allied army. 5 
Os the thirtieth day of Avguſt, being 
informed that a large bady of the enemy 
were on their march to join the prince of 


.and the courage of bis troops. He drove 
| the enemy entirely from the high grounds 
ioo the plain; but while he purſued bis 
advantage, the body he attacked was rein- 
forced by the main arm 
Which began ſo at 


V 


y for the allies, 


ed orders-1o. the. prince of Condé, to join 


2 . time, ſecured theme! £ in a trong camp 
en the banks of the Fulda; while prince 


The aQtion, 


U 


| 
| Conde on the heights of Johanneſberg, hs 

determined to attack him before the jun- 
gion copld be effected. At firſt his ſucceſs ©" 
was anſwerable to his own expeftations, - 


c 
, 


— 


ert 
4 —” 


ended in a defeat; They loſt about three 


. ſuffered" to derive the ſmalleſt - advantage 


ſchals had left general Dieſbach with a nu- 


i \ 


L. : 
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thouſand men in killed, wounded, .. and 
riſoners. The hereditary prince, Who 
BE through the whole action, made the 
the moſt powerful efforts, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to = greateſt dangers, received a 
wound from a muſket- ball in his hip-bone, 
from which his life was, for a long time, 
doubtful, and his recoyery lingering and tedi- 
ous, Whilſt his life continued in danger, the 
concern was univerſal, and common to both _ 
armies ; both taking an intereſt in the pre- 
ſervation of a prince, as much endeared by 
his humanity, as admired for his valour-apd 
mtlitary genius, a 
A victory of the greateſt importance 
Fould not have more fully diſplayed the ſu- 
eriority of prince . in 
the conduct of a war, than his meaſures 
after this defeat. The French were not 


from their victory; nor did the allies loſe a 
foot of ground. * WM 
As prince Ferdinand ſeemed to have a 
defign upon Caſſel, where the French mare- 


merous garriſon 3 the prince of Conde at- 
tempted to open march-routes © towards 
Frankberg, on the Eder, through which 
he iptended to turn the right of the allied 

„ 


o 
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© army, paſſing by the 4 of Waldeck. 
Through ab very roads prince Ferdinand 


"advanced to Wetter, which was abandoned ' 
by the French garriſon, and the prince of 


Conde was obliged to pafs the T;ahne. Then 
the allied army proceeded to the Ohme, 


and took poſſeſſion of the camp at Kir- 


chayne, extending to Erneſthauſen, while 
general Luckner' occupied Frankenberg on 


the Upper Eder. The French mareſchals 
having endeavoured, in vain; 0 mterrupt 


bis march, 'between Horl:F - ard Ohme, 


croſſed the Lahne in the neighbourhood of 


. Gieſſen, and encamped near Marburg: the 


prince of Conde took poſt at Govfteln, and 
88 Levis at Wetter: but this laſt Was 

illodged, and his place occupied - b a 
de:achment under rhe generals” Lockner aud 


Conway, Many poſts were diſputed on 


both fides with fancomMmen reſolution! The 
general of the allies had determined to 


__ undertake the ſiege of Caſſel; and the ene- 


„ 


: 


my made repeated effotts to throw freſh 


ſopplies into the place; but they were ef- 
ſectually prevented by the difpofition of his 


forces, 7 
Part of the French army, under the * N 


| 'nerals de Caſtrees and Suarefelags was poſt- 


ed on one fide of the Ohme; and on the 
other, ©oppolite to _ was a firong * 
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tachment of the allies, commanded by the 
marquis of Granby and general Zaſtrow, in 

the neighbourhood of the cafile of Amene- 

bourg; which the allies furniſhed with ia 
| ger on of about ſeven. hundred men; un- 
the conduct of captain Cruſe. The 
enemy reſolved to make themſelves maſters 
of this fortreſs 3 and, in order to amuſe the 
allies, attacked à poſt which they occupied 
at the Brucker-muhl, for the defence of a 
bridge over the Ohme. It was defended 
by a detachment of two hundred men, the 
greateſt part of whom were'poſte.1 in a ſmall 
redoubt they had raiſed for the purpoſe, 
On the twenty-firſt day of September, 
about fix inthe morning, the weather be- 
ing extremely foggy, the enemy attacked 
the poſt at the Bracker-mubl with mufque- 
and ſome pieces of cannon, having 


ſtationed a body of horſe and infantry on the 


eminence beyond the bridge. A cannon- 
ade immediately began on both ſides, while 
_ a warm diſpute with ſmall arms was main» 
* tained between the aſſailants and the Hano- 
verians, who defended the rcdoubt. Ge- 


_ © neral Waldegrave, being ordered to ſuſtain 


this party at the Bracker-mubl,. detached 
the firſt, battalion of Britiſh guards to relieve 
the Hanoverians, who had by this time 
ſuffered great loſs, and expe all their 
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© army, paſſing by the country of Waldeck. 
50 Through theſe very roads prince Ferdinand 


advanced to Wetter, which was abandoned 


by the French garriſon, and the prince of 
Conde was obliged to paſs the T;ahne. Then 
the allied army proceeded to the Ohme, 
and took poſſeſion of the camp at Kir- 
- Chayne, extending to Erneſthauſen, while 
general Luckner occupied Frankenberg on 
the Upper Eder. The French mireſchals 
baving endeavoured, in vain; to interrupt 
dis march, between Horlaff and Ohme, 
croſſed the Lahne in the neighbourhood of 
OQieſſen, and encamped near Marburg: the 
prince of Conde took poſt at Govteln, and 
23 Levis at Wetter: but this Jaſt Was 
diflodged, and his place occupied b a 
detachment under 9 Lockner aud 
Conway. Many peſts were diſputed on 
both ſides with ancommen reſolation: "The 
general of the allies had determined to 
_ undertake the ſiege of Caſſel; 'and*he ene- 
my made repeated effotts to throw freſh 
' ſupplies into the place; but they were ef- 
_ * FeQually prevented by the diſpoſition of his 
. forces, | Wann » 
Part of the French army, under the ge- 


| neralé de Caſtrees and Saarsfeldt/ was poſt- 


end on one fide of the Ohme; and on the 
other, oppoſite to them, was à firong de- 
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marquis of Craaby and general Zaſtrow, in 
| * bh of about ſeven hundred men; un- 
of this fortreſs 3 and, in order to amuſe the 


bridge over the Ohme. It was defended 
by a detachment of two hundred men, the 
| greateſt part of whom were poſte. in a ſmall 
redoubt they had raiſed for the purpoſe, 
On the twenty-firſt day 'of September, 
about ſix in the morning, the weather be- 
Ing extremely foggy, t : enemy attacked 
che poſt at the Bracker-mubl with mufque- 


ade immediately vegan on Poch ſides, while 
| t 


tained CO the aſſailants and the Hano- 
verians, Who defended the rcdoubt. Ge- 
neral Waldegrave, being ordered to ſuſtain 

this party at the Bracker-muhl, detached 


" ſuffered great loſs, and ex all their 
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tachment of the allies, commanded 55 a 


the neighbourhood of the cafile of 'Amene- 
Dourg, which the allies furniſhed with i a 


the conduct of captain Cruſe. The 
enemy reſolved to make themſelves maſters 


allies, attacked a. poſt which they occupied 
at the Brucker-muhl, for the defence of a 


and ſome pieces of cannon, having 
ſtationed a body of horſe and infantry on the 
eminence 4a the bridge. A cannon- 


a warm diſp ike. with ſmall arms was main 


the firſt, battalion of Britiſh guards to relieve 
the Hanoverians, who had by this time 


am 
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ammunition. The enemy continaiog - to 
throw freſh troops into a ſmall work, which 
they had beyond the bridge, and to bring 
up more cannon ; prince Ferdinand alſo 
reinforced his artillery with fix large can- 
non, and three howitzers from the army; 
and” four Heſſian battalions advanced to 
ſupposxt thoſe who were engaged. Both 
- fides fought with the moſt determined re- 
ſolution, and a prodigious. fire of artillery. 
and ſmall arms was maintained for fifteen 
hours, without intermiſſion; yet no at- 
tempt was made on either fide to paſs the 
bridge. At length the darkneſs pyt an end 
to the action, which coſt the allies about fix 
hundred men in killed and wounded. The 
_ of the enemy was much more confidgr- 
able. | ö 
They likewiſe began to detach ſome par- | 
ties on the right and left of the allied ar- | 
my, in order to 'open their communication 
-- wah Caſſel ; but In their efforts were ren- 
dered ineffefual by the vigilance and aQi- 
vity of the allied generals, who obtained 
ſeveral advantages over them, between the 
twenty-ſeventh of September and the firſt * 
day of October, when prince Ferdinands 
- quarters were flill at Ferehayn, his grmy 
+ extendipg on the right to Watz- + * and 
bpb the leſt, behind Merlan. 9 
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of France had their right at Merlan, an0 * 


their left at Caldern. This was he per 

ut which the ſiege of Caſſel "was under 
taken, The trenches were opened on the 
fixreenth day of October; 3 5 the opera- 
Pa with ſuch vigour, that, not- 


_ withfanding the aQivity and reſolution of 
- A veky nl | ni 
the baron de Dieſbach, they were ' oblige 


numerous garriſon, commanded 


to capitulate on the firſt day of November, 


Britain. 


and marched out with all the honours of 


war. Prince Ferdingnd intended to bave _ 
Fniſhed his operations with the flege of — 
Ziegenhayn, which was the. only place in 
Hells "ow poſſeſſed by a French gärtiſon 3 
but his preparations were interrypted by the 
tion of arms, which took place imme- 


* 24 
1 — * 


fly aſter the ſigning of the prelimina- 
nes of the peace between France and Great- 


This campaign, though not diflinguiſh- 
ed by any. great deciſive, victory, was not 
Sox by than any of the former, to 
the commander or the troops.“ A connedded 
ſeries of judicious and ſpirited operations 
produced all the effects, which could have 
8 propoſed from a ſingle and brilliant 
ſtroke. At this time, the French, after hay- 
ing, for fix years, exerted. almolt the wh 
_ vadivided ſtrength of their mpnapchy mw 
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this fingle object, were, in the end, very 
little more advanced, than they were the 


day they firſt ſet their foot in Germany, 

The poſſeſſion of three or four poor unim- 
228 places was all they had purchaſed 

by many millions of treaſure expended, and 


poſſibly near two hundred thouſand lives 
thrown away. The whole body of the al- 


lies acquired great and joſt glory in this 
war ; but the Engliſh had all along the poſt 


of honour, and obtained the higheſt repu- 
tation. As to their commander, prince Fer- 


dinand of Brunſwick, having begun his 


operations almoſt without an army, having 
continued the war with an army always in- 
ferior in numbers, having experienced every 
variety of fortune, his capacity and his firm- 
neſs carried him with credit through all; 
and enabled him to conclude the war with 
a triumphant ſuperiority, He may now en- 
Joy, in the honourable repoſe, which his 
exploits have purchaſed for himſelf and his 
country, the beſt of rewards, the con- 


+ + EAſciouſneſs of having merited and obtained 


the approbation of the public. Poſterity 
will conſider him as the deliverer of Ger- 


many. | _ 


Having now concluded our account of 
the tranſactions of the war on the continent 


| 
| 


_ of Europe, we ſhall next attend the progreſs ; 
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of the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt and Weſt-In- 
dies. We have already obſerved, that, iin 
the beginning of March, an armament had - 
ſailed from Portſmouth under the command 
of the earl of Albemarle and Sit George 
Pocock; and that, according to the general 
opinion, it was deſtined to act againſt the 
chief Spaniſh ſettlement on the iſland of 
Cuba. On the twenty-ſeventh day of May 
they were joined off Cape Nicholas, on the 
northermoſt point of Hiſpaniola, by a de- 
tachment of the fleet from Martijnico, under 
Sir James Douglas; and, in conſequence of . 
this junQion, their whole force amounted 
to nineteen fail of the line, eighteen ſmal- 
ler ſhips of. war, and about one hundred 
and fifty tranſports, having cn board about 
ten thouſand land- forces and marines. A 
ſapply of four thouſand men had been or- 
dered from New York, and was expected to 
n them very near as early as they could 
ſuppoſed able to commence their ope- 
rations. | 
The admiral, having determined to take 
the neareſt courſe through the old ſtraits of 
Bahama; uſeg every poſſible precaution, and 
choſe the moſt ſkilful pilots tor conducting 
the fleet through that difficult and dange- 
rous paſſage, which lies along the north ſide 
of Cuba. He was favoured with a fair wind 
| aud 
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abd good weather, which enabled him to 


perform this taſk in about ten days, With 
Out accident or danger; and, on the fürth 


day of July, he lay to, about fte leagues to 


the eaſtward of the Havanna, ' after aving 
. taken a Spaniſh frigate and a ftore-ſhip in 
the paſſage, Having give directions to 
the maſtefs of the tranſports, with reſpect 
to the landing of the forces, and left com- 
modore Keppel to ſuperintend this ſervice, 
With fix fail of the line arid ſome frigates, 
he bore away with the reſt of the fleet, an 
tan down off the harbour, where he deſcried 
twelve Spaniſh ſhips of the line, with ſeve⸗ 
ral trading veſſels. Next morning he dif- 
1 marines in boats, and made — 
ew of landing about four miles to the 
weſtward of the Havanna; While che cart 
of Albematle landed with ihe whole army, 
between the rivers Boca-nao 'and Coxemar, 
about fix miles to the eaſtward of the Moro 
. Caſtle, whict' was the enemy's chief fortreſs 
| for the deferice'of the town and harbour. 

A body of Spaniards appeared on the ſhore; 
but, fome floops being ordered in to ſcour = 
the beach and che woods with their cannon; 
the troops not only landed, but alſo paſſed 
the river Coxemar, without oppoſition... On 
the tenth, colonel Carleton drove the ene 
my from a ſmall redoabt on the top of the. 
£23; | 5 | 
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* _ vos, which overlooked the Moro; 
i « 2 poſt was eſtabliſhed : at che fame 
| Be, thres bomb-vellet; being anchored in 
| * 


40 01 reſpeQlive governments. 
By che twelfth," they h : 


capital ſhips in the month of the harbour ; 
ſo at entirely to block up the channel. The 
admiral one f | 


Chorera river, 
| e Havanna 
Plenty of wood and freſt 


s battalions, under the ma- 
' Jors Campbell and Collins, who encaniped 
on this d and were reinforced from the 
other de" by a detachment of twelve hun, 
Vt; REIR, © \» * *.drd 
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dred men, under the command of colonels 
Howe. This ſtep was taken in order to 
ſecure a footing ..on both quarters of "the — 
town, and diſttact the enemy's attention; e 
as to weaken the defence of the. Maro, 


wed commanded the town, and againft which 


erefore the earl of Albemarle had deter- 
mined to direct his chief operations. He 
was encamped in the woods between the 
river Coxemar and the Moro, leaving a 
corps at Guana-macoa, under the command 
of lieutenant:- general Elliot, to guard the 
avenues on chi e, and preſerve his com- 
munication with the country, which, it was 
hoped, would ſupply the troops with water, 
vegetables, and freſh proviſion, The at- 
ack of the Moro was conducted by major- 
2 Keppel, brother to the earl of Al- 
marle ; and the chief engineer was Mr, 
Mackellar, Who had diſcovered uncommon 
abilities at the ſiege of Louiſbourg, and on 
many other other occaſions both in this and 
the laſt war, X, 
Faſcines, ſtores, and artillery, being con- 
veyed from the ſhips with great expedition 
by the ſeamen, the engineers began to ere& 
batteries of bombs and cannon, while a bo- 
dy of pioneers were employed to cut paral- 
lels in the woods, and form a line with faſ⸗ 
cines, to protect the guards from the fire 1. 
a | 8 


. ants.” Indeed, their attention was this da 
divided for about three hours, in conſe- 
, quence of an attack made upon the north- 


by hens 
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- the . exetis, which bends. tp be very cren> 
© bleſome,.. On the ions ninth, about one 


thouſand 'choſen men of. the enemy, with a 
detachment of armed negroes and mulat- 
dest landed in two divifions to the xi * 
and left of the Moro, in order to 8 

the works ol the beßeger; but they were 


repulſed by the piquets and advanced poſts, 


and retreated in great diſorder, with the loſs 


of tg hundred men, killed or taken, 


On. the firſt day of July, che beße r8 
opened two batteries of cannon, ſo that their 


Whole fire. now proceeded from twelve bat- 
- tering cannon, fix large mortars, three ſmall 


es, ang. .twenty-fix- royals, The enemy 
ad ſeventeen pieces of artillery, and one 
.wortar, mounted on the front attacked: 


pot their fire was neither ſo vigorouſly plied, 


nor ſo well directed as that of the aſſails 


eaſt face, by three ſhips of the line, the 
_Cambrid e, Dragon, and Matthoronghh | 
Sas br the captains Gooſtrey, Her- 
Ney, and, Bornet, who maintained a cloſe 
Fannonade, though with little effect; for 
the Moro: was situated too high to be much 
ecke by their artillery. Their rigging 
ged, and a good a 
: | 
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8 i The be Fury of: Eve Aud. 1 
Her of their men killed, including zaptiiy >" 
- "Gooftrey, who fell in the beginning*of the . | 
= engagement. His lacy, was A 
>, _eptan "Lindſay of .the Trent, i 
„der, who behaved wich remarkable: © 
= antry, Captain Campbell, of the Steig 
| Caſtle, who had been ordered d lead . 
- the firſt, ſhip had been properly Placed; 
not petform hie part according f the wt = 
rections he hall received 1 and way phliged 
30 Wen ſervice, © 
bogt the fame time, che admiral's en. 
Es "who ſcoured the ſea. rovtd the*whole . . 
illand, brought in the Venganza' frigate of - 
twenty x guns, the- Marté of CEC and 
a ſchooner, laden with coffee, On he 
twelfth, Sir James Douglas, who had _ 
ed from the admiral immediately er th 
| 47 873 and fteered bis courſe =. amaica, 
n a fingle ſhip, now arrived” off &þe Ha- 
Vanda, having under his convoy a peve” 
| merchant my boon for England. 
l * The p of Fort Moro was a all of 
| Waſon K 5 of the front Misck- 
8 ed, was ſeventy feet 2 from the edge of 
-\_ "the counterſe ore than forty feet 
85 of that depth ck. The fil 
. * - of the country was ſo thin, that {as with- 
Fe 3 the men could over them- 
1 : $00.0 
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thought" neceſſary to carry on the Gege: by 
fap, this method might have been found al- 
together impracticable, had not Sir James 

lat ſupplied the e with cotton 
bags, from ſome ſhips of his convoy, which 
were partly loaded with this commodity. 
Mean while, | the enemy made ſuch a vigo- 
tous defence, that the ſiege was protracſed 
beyond 2 a considerable delay 

was like occaſioned by an unlucky ac- 

'cident. On the third day of July, the prin- 

. Cipal battery of the beſiegers, chiefly con- 

"ſtructed of timber and faſcines, being dried 

by the heat of the weather and the continual 

"cannonade, took fire, and the flames raged ”© 

with ſuch violence, that almoſt the Whole 
work was conſumed. - | / 
The befiegers laboured under many ' *” 
other diſcooragements. Epidemical diſ- / . 
tſempers, - ſuch as never fail to attack the 
natives of Britain who viſit thoſe countries 
\ began to make great havock, both in the 
army and the navy. Thefe were rend 
mote fatal by the want of neceſſaries ad 
refreſhments. The proviſion was bad; and 

. the troops were ill ſupplied with water. © 
_ The great number of the ſick rendered the 
.. duty more fatiguing to thoſe that were well, 

Ja thoſe warm climates, the human body 

being in a late of relaxation, is incapable 
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. of exerting ſach vigorous efforts as it en 
make in more northern latitudes: and 
men are ſubject to a ſpecies of dejections” 
which always encreaſes the genera te adlp | 8 
ty: this was now augmented "by: , 
of the troops from North + E | 
they bad long expedted to.r, 
At length, on the 0 yl of OY 
the long wiſhed-for reinfo it arrived 
and this:circumftance added f vigdu '4 
83s - 4 


* 


the operations of the fiege. Ia a few 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers 3 to 2 
of the american tranſports, which dad 

* been wrecked in the de of n 
x were brought off in five loops, detacheg by - 
| - the-admiral on this ſervice :, but, ar the” 
| ſame time, he received intelli ence. thas” 
[ | five othet tranſports, having on ard chte 
bundred and fifty ſoldiers, of Anſtruther's * 
| * regiment, and one hundred and ſiſty pro- 
vincial troops, we taken on the twegty⸗ 
* firſh day of July, by a French. ſquagron,””” 
which fell in with them near the. paſſage 
between Maya Guanna, and the North | - 

Caicos. All the reſt of the troops, how" 
"on arrived 10 perfect health. Bs 
On the nineteepth, of July, the Rognm 

| made themſelves maſters. of the covered- " . 
„before the point of the right — 
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© The only: place. by. which the foot of the 
|. wall was acccfiible, happened to be a thin 
= .ndge of rock, left at the point of the baſe 
. te cover the extremity of the ditch, 
which would otherwiſe have been open to 
he ſea. Along.this ridge the miners. paſſ» 
ed without. cover, to the foot of the wall, 
where they made a lodgment with little loſs. 
Mean while, they ſunk a ſhaft without the 
covered way, .in order to form a mine for 
throwing the counterſcarp into the ditch, 
mould it be found neceſſary to fill it; apd 
-. continued their former ſap along the glacis. Ja 
= the night of the twenty-firſt, a ſergeant and 
twelve men ſcaled the walls by ſur prize; 
bot, the garriſon being alarmed before they 
could be ſuſtained, they were obliged to re- 
est wird precipitation. Next day, at four. 
de morning, a ſally was made fiom the 
en, dy fifteen hundred men, divided into 
© three detachments, who attacked the be- 
== Hegers in three different places, while, a 
warm bre. was kept up in their favour from 
dhe fert of Punta, the weſt baſtion, the lines 
od flanks of the entrance, and their ſhip- 
piog in the harbour. After a warm diſpute, 
3 which coſt the Engliſh about fifty men kill- 
a or wounded, all their three parties were 
+ fepulſed, and . fled with ſuch precipitation, 
5g that. a Conſiderable number was drowned in 
_——_ ” .- - 1 | the 
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tze hurry of their retreat. Their" en 
- amounted to four hundred, killed and taken 
priſdners. Ou the thictieth day of "the. |} 
month, abqut two in the morning, - x float=- 
ing þattery was towed out into t barbour, 
and fired with grape ſhot aud ſmall arms 
into the diirch, though without any Seat 
moleſtation to the miners; and the e 

fire of the coyering party ſoon MR 

enemy to retire. r 

This was the laſt effort for the \relief of, 
the Moro; which, abandoned as it was by 
the city, and while an enemy was under» 
mining its walls, held out with a ſullen re- 

ſolution, and made no fort of propoſal to 

1 5 The mines at laſt did their bufi- 

A part of the wall was blown up, andfell 
| Into the ditch ; leaving a breach 5 
though very narrow and difficult, the gene- 
ral and engineer judged practjeable- The 
| Engliſh troops, who were anded on. 
this moſt dangerous of all ſervicys, rejoiced 
that it was to be the end of labogrs, 8 
Pere much more grievous to moms 94 ; 
mounted the breach, entered the fort," an 
formed themſelves with fo mach hs. 
os with a ſurprizing coolneſs of reſolution,” 
that the enemy, who were drawn up to re- 
| ceive them, and who might have made the 
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ed at theit counterance, fled on all hands. 
-Aboat four hundred men were ſlaughtered 
on the wt nds wes or ran to the water, how they 
Four hundred more threw down 
Thos arms, and obtained quarter. 'The 
| ſecond in command, the marquis de Gon- 
ſales, fell, whilſt he was. .making brave, 
. but ineffectual efforts to animate and rally 
his people. Don Lewis de Velaſco, the 
vernor, who had hitherto defended the 
\ ort with ſuch obſtinate bravery, ſeemed 
reſolved, in this extremity, to ſhare the 
ſame fate with it. He collected an hundred 
men in an intrenchment he had made round 
his colours; but ſeeing that all his com- 
panions were fled from him, or ſlaughtered 
about him, diſdaining to fly or call for - 
quarter. he received a mortal wound, and 
2 fell, offering bis ſword to his conquerors; 
\ The Englih wept, with pity and admira- 
1 tion, over that unfortunate valour, which 
had occaſioned them ſo many toilſome y_— a 
and coſt them ſo many lives. „ 
= The r<duftion of the Moro was not im- 1 
mediately followed by the ſurregder of the 
l Havanna; on the contrary, the” governor 
- of the plage now directed his chief fire a- 
| Fainſt the bach which they had loſt; and _ 
even fent down a large ſhip of the line to | 
the entrance o the harbour, From * 
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ww leſs, and in a few hours the the de, 
teſolved e gre mew batteries gu che bi 
df the Cavannos, on the e poige 8 


| ed for thakidg a ne attack t the ewa 
def che tos On the tengh. of Agon, . 


being bi 2 the carl of. Albemarle, dy 


cannon and twelve mor e to Play ao a 


was ſilenced before ten ; in angthe r ing of 


| 25 aboard the admiral's ſnip in the harbourgy 


but neither of theſe. points 
"Po and * were order 


5 * * 3 53 
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the attack. la the mean tige _ 


Keppel, with the advice of une e 
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the .eduld dern wake dds ee 
efforts, however, LN - altogether 


which the fort ſtands 3 and*a plate was forms” 


the mornin „the batteries onthe Cavannosß 


welſage, defred. the governor, ta farrender 
and his anſwer was, that he would deen! 
the place to the laſt extremity. Next Morne 
ing, at day-break, abont tres and forty 


gainſt the town! and, t ta, which la 
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the north baſtion was alma _diſabledy. 
About” two in the aſternoot, White flag 
were hung out all round the place, as Wil 1 


+ 


and, in a little time, 3 flag of truce "y 
at the head quarters, with ce 2 
pitulation. The goyerngt, ſtick led 

obtain permiſſion to ſend the hips to 4 
and to have the harbour declared neutral; 
yo 2 ies 


1 
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den che enemy thought proper to 


en eas figned on the chircevnth, 
were fecered in their private 


1. 


ck Soflhor of this i important con- 


leere, they were indulged with the ho- 


aud che fajlors ſhould be conveyed to 
Spaio, togeth 


a, Which wo laſt had not yet left the 
ee In the progreſs of the ſiege, about ſive 
ndeedofthe Britiſh troops, including fiſteen 

n. were killed outright or died of their 
4 Sounds; and. about ſeven hundred, com- 


ditemper, which raged with ſtill great- 


Vaſt quantities ot artillery, ſmall arms, am- 


bee 


ae e the conquerors, together with 
Wee mips of the line, two upon the 


ent od. feveral- trading veſſels. They 
ewilc ces to the amount of about 


* 


Nenn N . 
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de enjoyment of their own =» 
gion ; und nent day me Englith = 


and it was Hipulated, that 
er with the Spaniſh,com- | 


e, che governor: of che Havanna, the 
of Peru, and the governor of Car- 


wrvidlcace aterthe reduction of the place. 
on and watlike Rores, fell into the 


. 
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troop 
queſt. - AS@ritheSpanifl garriſun, which, was 
ede about fever hundred, | including. 


f — 9 — thirty nine officers, were cut off A 
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',_,- three milie ferling, in filver, tobacco, 
and valuable merchandise, calleed on his 
catholic majeſty's account: ſo that the Bri- 
iſh nation was more than indemnifed for f 
the expence of the expedition ; aid the | 
enemy's loſe was irreparable 
So much treaſure interdiſpted by the Eng- 
liſh, firſt in the ſhip- of Hermione, and now 
in the iſland-of Cuba, muſt-have been a ſe- 
vere ſtroke upon the king of Spain: but the 
ruin of his navy was of much greater im- 
portance, and even that but a trifle in com- 
pariſon to the loſs of che Havanna, the 
port at which all their galleons and flota, 
- loaded: with the riches of Mexico and Peru. 
rendezvouſed in their return to Old Spain ; 
the port which abſolutely commanded che 
only paſſage by which their ſhips could fail 
from the bay of Mexico to Euro e. 
So lucrative a conqueſt had derer before 
been made by the Engliſh. Hat this im- 
menſe capture, though it enriched indiei- 
duals, contributed nothing directly to the 
public revenue. It might b ſaid, however, | 
. , to contribute ſomthing to it indirectly 3 by \ 
encreaſing the Mock of the nation, and 
_ ſupplying that prodigious drain of trea- 
ſure, which, for ſeveral years, had heen 
made from this kingdom, for foreign ſobſi- 
dies, and for the maintenance of armies 
k | abroad 
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" ubmwoad; i If it had not been for ſuch ; 55 
niary ſupplies, with which the uncommon 
ſucceſſes of this war were attended, it never 

Would have dees maintained in the extent to 
Which it was carried, notwithſtanding che 2 
-<ncreaſe of trade, which had been uniform 
1y ptogreflive for the three preceding years. 
It has been, in a looſe way, "computed, that 
the ſucceſe of our arms in the Eaft-Indies, 
independent of the great increaſe of valu-, 
able merchandize, had brought into Eng- 

land, daring: the war, near fix million in 
treaſure and-jewels,” The conqueſt of the - © 


Havanna was not the only inſtante in which 
he arms of Great Britain triumphed 'over + 
thoſe” of Spain in the courſe- of this ſhort 
war: they were no leſs ſucceſsfulin. another. 
enterprise in the Eaſt Indies. r 
It may not be improper to inform tbe 
Freuden that che Philippine iſlauds, in the 
Indian ocean, extend from the fixth to 
near the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
about one. hundred and twenty leagues tb 
- "the oathward of China; that they are ſup-— 
poſed to be twelve hundred in number, and _-, 
- are. conſidered as part of the ſovereignty 
l Spain; that, in the largeſt of them called 
-Luconia, which is ſaid to be above one hun- 
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3 dred and fixty Jeagues in length, the Span- : 
en  iards are poſſeſſed of Manilla, a confiderable _ } 
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|. city, | extenſive; popnloue, and tolerably 
well fortified,” the] Tenite of the Spanſſß 

trade, from whence 4wo r ate ſent 
annually acroſs the vat Paciko ocean to Aca- 
pulco, on the coaft of Mexico, laden witch the 
fpices, ſtuffs, jewel: and other rich merchan- 
dine of India. The city is ſituated on 
point of land, formed by a rivet that iſſues 
from the great lake af Bahia, and falls into 
the ſea a little lower,” at the town of Cavite, 
Whete there is a ſpacious barbour, thoagh © 
the entrance is difficult. The ſuburbs. of 

Manilla are very extenſive, containing. a 
great number of inhabitants, natives of 
different countries, particularly Chineſe; 

but the numbet of the Spaniards within the 
5 mn does not amount to above five thou- 
and. nne . 
Ag sinſt this ſettlement; à plan of attack 
was formed at Madraſs, to be carried into 
execution by part of the ſquadron of vice- 
admital Corniſh, and a few batialions under 
the command of brigadier- general Draper, 
Who bad diſtinguiſed himſelf in the defence 
of Madras, When it was deſleged by the. 
enemy. The troops deſtided for his expe- 
dition couſiſted of one regiment, with a 
company ct the royal artillery; and to theſe 
were added, by the govetnor of Madrafs, 
ſlome able officers, about thirty men pf 
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which it was determined to ma 
3 the flouriſhing cicy of Manilla, - 
© 1 Major-general L TIT who conducted 
Eat, India company at 
Madrals,.. gave it as his opinion .that the 
ſettlements would be in danger, ſhould a. 
greater / number of troops be drawn from 
the. coaſt; and, therefore, the two 9 4 CY 
lions of the company's troops, the 9 
7 2 fix thouſand Sipoys with Ba 


the forces, of the Ea 


. 


Goto 


x bandied Bl 4g 


one company of Ca es, one of ene 5 


one of pioneers, two companies of French 
deſerteks, with a few hundred of | Laſcars 
for the uſe. of the engineers, and the park o 
artillery. Vice-admiral Corniſm ſupplied 
5 9 batialion of ſeamep and marines z 


that the whole force amounted' to two 


thouſand three hundred. 5 Nene with 


on's regiment, and the highla * 


were left ſor their defence; at the fame . 


time, orders were given, that three ſhi 
of. war, Mbich they hourly enpecled | a 
Madraſe, ſhould remain on that part of ths 


© coaſt for the e of the commerce. The 
| i 1 ppp” a. length 8 ſully com- 


leated, N tant, in the Sea horſe, 


Was inſtantly detached to the 65 of the 
| Chineſe ſea, with inflructions to intercept 
All 585 bound for Manilla, that the ene: 
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wt my might get no information of their de- 
| The forces, with the ſtores and artillery, 
were no ſooner embarked,” than admiral 

Corniſh ſailed in two divifions about the be- 

ginning of Auguſt, and on the nineteenth 

. arrived at Malacca, Here the fleet being 
| watered, and a large quantity of rattans 
collected for making gabions, they proſe- 
cuted their voyage; and, on the twenty- | 
third day of September, anchored in the 
bay of Manilla, where they found the ene- 
my but ill prepared for a defence, and 
much alarmed at this unexpected vifit. The 

. governor was the e who aſſumes 

' the title of captain · general of the Philippine 

Illands: bat the garriſon, conſiſting of 

eight hundred men of the royal regiment, 

was commanded by the marquis de Villa- 
medina, a brigadier- general, who now re- 
inforced it with a body of ten thouſand In- 
dians, from the province of Pampanga, a 

- fierce and ſavage nation, who, though un- 

- acquainted with the uſe of fire-firms, ma- 
nage their bows and arrows with great dex- 
terity, and are very formidable from their 
intrepidity and contempt of death. . 

The admiral, having ſounded the coaft, 
Adiſcovered a convenient place for landing the 
two. mi thward - 
3700p, about * to the ſout * f 
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neral diſembarked 
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of Manilla, On the twenty-fourth day of 


September, the proper diſpoſitions being 
made, and the three: frigates, Argo, Sea- 


| horſe, and Seaford, ſtationed very near the 


ſhore, to cover the deſcent ; three diviſions 
of the forces were put on board the boats of 
the fleet, conducted by the ſea captains Par- 
ker, Pempenſeldt, and Brereton, and land- 


ed at the church and village of Malata, not 


without ſome difficulty from a great ſurf 


that rolled on the beach. The mw; fv 
0 


gan to aſſemble in great numbers, both 
and infantry, to oppoſe the deſcent ; but 


the captains, King, Grant, and Peighin, who 


commanded the covering frigates, poured 
in ſuch a continued fire of cannon and ſmall 
arms, that they Ae and the ge- 

is troops without the 
loſs of one man; while the Spaniſh garriſon 
were employed in burning the ſuburbs of 
the Manilla. Next day the general took 


_ poſſeſſion of the Polveriſta, a ſmali fort 


which the enemy had deſerted, and which 
proved an excellent place of arms for co- 
vering the landing of the ſtores and artille- 
ry. Colorel Monſon, the ſecond in com- 


mand, with an advanced party of two hun- 


'dred men, occupied the church of the Her- 
mita, about, nine hundred yards from the 


= city. Thetitad-quarters were eſtabliſhed. in 
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the curate's houſr, aod guarded by the ſb- 
venty-ninth regiment, of which Mr. Draper 
| bimſelf was colonel, as a poſt of the utmoſt 
- _ conſequence, both from its ſtrength, and 
the commodious cover it afforded from the 
rains which had deluged the country, and 
rendered it impoſſible to form an encamp- 
"ment. The marines were leſt at the Malata, 
in the neighbourhood of the Polveriſta, ia 
\ ſecure the communication with the fleet, and 
protect the ſtores and artillery, which were 
not landed without great danger and fa- 
tigue. Some boats were overſet, and lieu- 
tehant Hardwick periſhed on this occaſion, 
: Jn the mean time a body of meg approach- - 
"£9 within three hundred yards of the town, 
and poſſeſſed - themſelves of the church of 
t. Jago, which they maintained, notwith - 
"ſtanding its being expoſed to the fire of the 
enemy. The battalion of ſeamen, landing 
on the twenty-fixth, were cantoned between 
| the ſeventy-ninth regiment and the marines; 
. and the reft of the company's tops, being 
I diſembarktd; were likewiſe put under cover. 
| This day the enemy, to the number of four 
hundred meg,” with two field pieces, under 
the command of the Atelier” Rette 
+" marched up on the right of the Enſtliſn ad: 
* yanced poſt, the flayk of which they began 
.Þ cannanade ; but colonet Monſon, at the 


head 
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Head of the piquets, and a ſmall rein fbrce- 


obliged them t retire with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that they left one of their ñ̃eld - pieces 
behind hem. / 
The governor had been already twice 
ſummoned to ſurrender, but returned a flat 
refuſal; and, indeed, if the 'valour of his 
troops had been equal to the vigour of bis 
declaration, he had but little to fear from 
an handiul of enemies, who, far ſrom being 
in a condition ro inveſt the city on all ſides, 
were obhged co confine their operations to 
one corner, leaving two thirds of n open 
to all manner of © ſupplies, The front, 
"which the general determined to attack, 
"was ſccured by the baftions of Sf" Diego, 
"and St. Andrew; a ravchn, which covered 
"the royal gate, a wet ditch, à covered way, 
And a glacis. The battions were in good 
order, furuiſned with a great number of fine 
braſs cannon: but the ravelin was not ar m- 
"ed; nor the covered way in good repair : 
"the glacis wes too low, aud the ditch was 
not carried round the capital of the baffion 
of St. Diego, The breadth of the dich 
was about thirty yards, and the depth of 
© water did not exceed” five feet, It was 
' founded. by g detachment,” headed by cap- 
tin Fletcher, who begged leave 10 under- 


oY 


ment of morines, ſoon repulſed them, and 
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take this hazardous enterptize, which he 

accompliſhed in the midft of the enemy's 
W- -. fire, with the loſs only of three men. Some 

LU ” flraggling ſeamen having been butchered 
by the ſavages, the governor ſent out a flag 

1 2 truce on the twenty-ſeventh, to apologize 

for theſe barbarities, and beg the — of 
of his own nephew, who had been lately 
I taken in the bay, by the boats of the fleet. 
He had been diſpatched in a galley, by the 
commander of the Galleon Philippina, juſt 
arrived from Acapulco, at Cajayagan, near 
Cape Spirito Santo, with the firſt advices 
of the war. Next day, while lieutenant 
+ Fryar, with a flag of truce, conducted the 
priſoner to the town, a detachment af the 
garriſon, intermixed with Indians, ſallied 
oh to attack one of the poſts of the be- 
fiegers : when the ſavages, without reſpeQ- 

; ing the law of nations, or the ſacred cha- 
1 racter of an officer, under the protection of 
| a flag of truce, fell upon Mr. Fryar, with 
the moſt inhuman fury, and murdered him 
on the ſpot. | They even mangled his body 
in the moſt brutal manner, and mortally 
wounded the Spaniſh gentleman, who en» 
deavoured to protect his conductor. In 

- __ their attack, they were ſoon repulſed by the 
Britim party that defended the poſt, who 


\ 
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were ſo much enraged at their barbarity, 
that they gave them no quarter. 
Mean while ſeveral mortars bombarded 
the town day and night, without intermiſſi- 
on; and the engineers were employed in 
_ railing” ſome batteries to play upon their 
works. On the twenty-ninth, the admiral, = 
at Mr. Draper's requett, ordered the Eliza» + 
beth, commodore Tiddeman, and the Fal- 
mouth, captain Brereton, to lie as ncar the 
town as the depth of water would allow, 
and enflade- the enemy's front, with a view 
to ſecond the operations of the beſiegers. 
They executed this taſk with great intre- 
pity ; and, although the ſhallows kept them 
at too great a diſtance to anſwer the pur- 
pole effstoally, their fire did not fail to 
throw the inhabitants into the moſt terrible 
conſter nation. On thre firſt and ſecond days 
of October, the weather was ſo ſtormy as 
to endanger the whole ſquadron, which lay 
upon a lee ſhore. The South-ſea Caſtle 
, _Rore-thip was driven aſhore, and, even in 
that fituation, did remarkable ſervieg, by 
enflading the whole beach to the ſouth- 
«ward; with her guns, and overawing a 
large body of Indians, who threatened an 
attack on the Pol veriſta, and the magazines 
of the befiegers at the Malata. 1 
LI 23%, | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding -thes- florm and heavy 
rains, the troops and feamen found means 
to etect batteries of cannon and mort ars: 
They likewiſe drew aà parallel and com- 
wunication from thence to the advanced : 
poſt at the church, and eſtabliſhed . a ſpa· 
cious place of arms on the leſt of it, near 
the ſea, the roaring of which favoured the 
workmen in the night, by, preventing the 
noiſe they made from being heard by the 
garriſon. On the third; the battery being 
opened apainft the leſt face of St. Diego's 
bafijon, was ſo well ſerved by the-ſeameti 
and corps of artillery, and the fre ſo well 


directed by the conduct and fill of major 


Barker, that, in a few hours, twelve pi 

of cannon; mounted on the face of the 
baſtion, were totally ſilented, and the ene- 
my compelled to withdraw. At night, a 
battery was begun of three guns on the 
left of the place of arms, to filence thoſe 
that were in barbette, upon the orillon of 
the St. Andrew baſtion, which annoyed the 
flank of the beſiegers. A cloſe fire of grape 
ſhor and muſquetry was continued all night, 
to pre ent the enemy from repairing their 
embraſures, and remounticg. their cannon; 
while ſeven mortars. played, withoutanter- 
-niſ1on, upon the gorge of the baftion, and 
the neighbouring defences, 83 hs 


/ 
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On the fourth, the cantonment of the 
ſeamen was attacked three hours before day, 
by a trong body of Indians, encouraged to 
this attempt by the inceſſant rains, which, 
they imagined, had rendered the fire arms 
uſeleſs, Their approach was facilicated 
bya number of thick buſhes growing on 
the fide of a rivulet, through which the) 
3 in the night, without being obſerve 

y the patroles. The alarm was no ſooner 
e than colonel Monſon and captain 

letcher advanced with the picquets to the 
aflifftance of the ſeamen, who had very ju- 
didioufly kept firm within their poſts, con- 
tenting themſelves with acting on the defen- 
five, until the light ſhould enable them to diſ- 
tinguiſh end Com foe. The aſlſailants, tho? 
armed chiefly with bows and lances, ad- 
vanced with the moſt determined counte- 
'nance to the attack; fought with incredible 
fury 3 when repulſed, returied with te- 
doubled rape to the very muzzles of the 
Evgliſh muſquets ; and died like wild beafts, 


i 


| age their bayonets. At day break, a 
eſh piequet of the ſeventy-.ninth regiment 
"appearing upon their right flank, they gave | 
Way, and fled with great precipitation, hav- 
ing loft three hundred men in their attack 
and retreat, 8 5 
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This party was no ſooner repulled, than 
anether body of them, reinforced by a few 
of the Spaniſh troops, made a furious affault 
upon the church, part of which they at laſt 
gained, after having expelled the fipoys [hep 
were there poſted. From the top they fire 
down among the [Engliſh ſoldiers, who, 
though now expoſed to a continued ſhower 
of bullets and miſſiles, maintained their 
poſt bebind che church, without flinching ; 
and, after an obſtioats- diſpute, d iſlodged 
the enemy, by the aſſiſtance of ſome field- 
pieces, and the gallant behaviour of major 
Fall. end Fletcher, and other , officers 
ſent to their ſuccour, Seventy Spaniards 
were killed outright; and this, with the 
former actior, colt the beſiegers about forty 
men, including captain Strahan of the ſe- 
venty-ninth regiment, and lieutenant Porter 
of the Norfolk, two gallant officers, who 
loſt their lives, and fell univerſally la- 
mented. | | | 

"The enemy, confounded by ſuch a ſevere 
check, made no further attempts for re- 
lieving the place, and the Indians returned 
to their own habitations. The fite from 
| the garriſon diminiſhed apace ; and all their 
defences appeared to be ruined. On the 
fifth, the fire of the, beſiegers became ſo 
violent, that a conſiderable breach was ef- 
feed 
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feted it in. ** wall; and it was haves the 
garriſon would, demand a capitulation: but 
they ſeemed to be obllinate and ſullen, wich- 
out courage or activity: they had not taken 
care to repair their works; and now they 
neglected all means of procoring favourable 
terms, one .being reſolved to defend the 
breach; ſo that the Engliſh general t 
diſpoſition for ſtorming the town. ' 
On the ſixch, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the troops allotted for this, ſervice, 
marched, off from their quarters, ni ſmall 
bodies, to avoid ſuſpicion, and gardually | 
aſſembling at the church of Pe gps 
cealed themſelves in-the place of arms, an 
the parallel between the church and the — 
* * Man while major Barker maintained 
| ſe fire. upon the works of the enemy, 
. and thoſe places where they might be lodg- 
ed or. intrenched, the mortars co- e | 
| in the ſame ſervice. At day-break, a large 
body of. Spaniards was ſeen drawn up on 
the baſlion of St. Andrew, as if they had 
received information, of the intended aſſault, 
and had determined to annoy the aſſailants 
with muſquetry and grape-ſhot from the 
extreme flank of the baſtion, where they 
had ſtill two cannon fit for ſervice ; but a 
few ſhells lag amon i them, they fled in 


confuſhon. The Britiſh troops ſeized this 
Vor. XLIX. * op- 


ud T he Hic of Exebi.axo, | 

bity, and, *Afrefted” By the erer 
a peteral diſcbarge from the artillery pd 
Aeta advanced to the fault, © under 


tober vf the thick ſmoke which blew dirett- ; 


Ion the town. 
Lieutenant Rotel, at the" head ef 6 
volunteers,” led the way, beth ſukkained 
the greusdiets of the nineteenth” regiment, 
to which he belonged.” They welt followed 
by che engiseers, with the pioneers, and 


other workmen, oy clear and widen the 


breach, and mike lodgments, in cuſe the 
ſhould have we ſdund intreuched 
in the e of che baſlion. Colohel Mon- 
ſon major More conducted two 
divifiens of the ſeventy- binth regiment. 
The noxt body that we — was the bat- 
- talion of ſeamen, ſoppo by the other 
two divifions of the ee N und the 


Tear wis brought up by e troops of the 


Eaft-India company. According 1 colonel 


Draper's own count the number of troops 
with which he entered Manilla amounted to 
Mttle more than two thouſand, compoſed in- 
differently of ' ſeamen, ſoldiers, Sipoys, 
Cafres, Lafcars, - Topaſees, French and 
German deſerters. Thefe aſſailants mounted 
the breach with incredible courage and ce- 
lerity, while the Spaniards, on the baſtion, 
fled fo une xpectediy, that it was ſtrongly 


ſuſ- 
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ſuſpected they, intended to ſpring mines. 


The Bogliſh troops penetrated into the 
ton with very little oppoſition, except at 
the; royal guarfd-houſe, defended by one 
hundred Spaniards. and, Iadians, who refuſ- 
iog to ſubmit, were-inſtantly. cut in pieces. 
They were likewiſe conũdetably galled with 
| ſhotyfrom the galleries of lofty houſes, with: 
which the great - ſquare. Was ſutrounded, 
Three byodred, of the garriſon were drown- 
ed is attempting to croſs the river, which; 
was deep and rapid; the governor, with the 
principal magiſtrates, withdrawing. into the 
citadel. This retreat was in itſelf impru-' 
dents inaſmuch as they took no ſtep to- 
- procuring terms for the, citisens, 
who were accordingly. ſybjeQed to a ſevere, 
chaſtiſemeut. rae hb 

Colonel Draper, having no offer of capi- 
tulation/ or ſurrender. made him, could not, 
prevent. his troops, for ſome boars, from 
making the city feel all the rapaciouſneſs, 
of a common foldiery ;. and thoſe he com- 
manded, except the few regulars, could not 
be ſuppoſed to be of the moſt orderly kind. 
At laſt the citadel, being utterly untevable, 
the archbiſhop and the magittrates. ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, and 
it was immediately occupied by captain Du- 
pone, with one hundred men of the ſeventy- 
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ninth regiment. The marquis, de Villa. 
medina, with the reſt of the Spaniſh efficers, 
were enlarged on giving their parole of 
honour; and all the Indians were diſmiſſed 
in ſuſety. This important conqueſt was a- 
ohie ved with the loſs of no more than ten- 
men, among whom, however, was un- 
unately the gallant major More, who 
ſell by an arrow, ac the royal gate. 
MWanilla was no ſooner occupied by the 
Briuſh forces, than the admiral went on 
ſhore lo conſ..lt with general Draper on this 
reat event; and to ſettle a cspitulation. 
his was found, on tryal, to be no eaſy 
matter. When the archbiſhop and magiſ- 
trates appeared, the two Engliſh command- 
ers genetouſly acquainted them, they were 
read) to agree to a capitulation that might 
ſave ſo five a city from defirution; and 
deſred them to withdfaw, to deliberate 
and propoſe ſuch terms of compenſation as 
might tatisfy the ſoldiers and failors, and 
ſecure them from pillage and its ſatal con- 
ſequences, Upon their reiurn they pro- 
duces a Graught of terms, in the name of 
the archbiſhop, the royal audience, and the 
city and commerce of Manilla, which were 
ſo little agreeable to their deſperate ſitua 
tion, that they were rejected as unſatisſac- 
tot and inadmiſlivle, decauſe they made no 
Dan 1 men- 
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mention of a compenſation to the victors 
for protecting the place from military exe - 
cution. The Engliſh commanders then 
took the pen, and preſcribed the conditions 
on which the city of Manilla ſhould be ſaved 
from plunder, and the inhabitants ſecured 
in their religion, liberties, and properties, 
under the government of his Britannic ma- 
jelly. In this paper the Britiſh command- 
Ers promiſed that the terms propoſed by the 
archbiſhop' and the magiſtrates ſhould be 
granted, 1f thoſe of the ranfom were com- 
lied with; to which the Spaniards agreed. 
fo arſuance of this capitulation the tow 
us port of Cavite, with the iſlands an 
forts depending upon Manilla, were to be 
delivered up to his Britanpic majefly ; and 
four millions of dollars paid as a ranſom for 
the city of Manilla, 4, the effects of the 
inhabitants, who, on the other hand, were 
to be maintained in their religion and pri- 
vate property, under the government and 
protection of the king of England. The 
port and citadel of Cavite were ſurrendered, 
together with feveral large ſhips, and a vaſt 
quantity of warlike and naval flores. 'The 
Spaniſh gartiſon of three hundred men, 
ialtead of quietly ſubmitting themſelves a- 
greeable to the governor's. order, motinied 
againſt their officers ; and, having pillaged 
” Q 3 {ome 
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ſome: houſes, retired with their arms ta the 
country. Captain Campion, with two hun- 
dred men, being embarked in the Sea- 
horſe, took poſſeſſion of the place, and 
captain Kempenfeldt was conſtituted, go- 
vernor of it, by a commiſſion from the ge- 
neral. One third of the ranſom of Mauffla 
was allowed to the Eaſt India company; 
and Mr. Draper, according to the inflruc- 
tons he had received, delivered up the cit 

of Manilla, the port of Cavite, with all 
their artillery, ammunition, and warlike 
ſtores, to ny Drake, Eſq; and the 
other perſons appointed to receive them 1 

debalf of that company, All the F il 
forces employed ia chis expedition were but 
barely ſufficient to garriſon this important 
conqueſt, which were obtained with 10 little 
bloodſhed, that not above one hundred men 
were killed in the whole ſervice. Amon 

theſe, however, was unhappily K.. 
the gallant commodare Tiddeman, who, 
in attempting 40 enter the river in his barge, 
on the morning chat ſycceeded the reduc- 
tion of the place, was unfortunately drown- 


ed with five of his people. nn 
"1 The... acquiſition, of Laconia, with its 
not treatures, artillery, Hofes, iflands, 
add , dependencies, was immediately ſuc- 


cecded by, anothex advantage of no ſmall 
- ; : oy 
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importance, Admiral Corniſh having learn- 
ed by means of ſome letters taken in the 
alley with the Spaniſh pn nephew, 
that the galleon St. Philippina was arrived' 
rom Acapulco at Csjayagan, he detached' 
in queſt of her the Panther and Argo, two 
ſhips of war, commanded by the captains 
Parker and King; the firft of the line; the- 
other a frigate. On the thirtieth day of 
October, being off the iſland Capul, near 
the entrance of the Embocadero, they diſ- 
covered a fail flanding to the northward. 
The Argo being driven by the current a- 
mong the Narangoes, was obliged to an- 
chor : but captain King, in the frigate, 
coming up with the chace, engaged her for 
near two hours, during which he was rough- 
ly handled, and even compelled to deſiſt, 
until his rigging could be repaired. | 
The curfent flackening, captain Parker 
Was Enabled to get under (ail; and, about 
nine next morning, came up with the ene- 
my, who, after having been cannonaded 
two hours at a very ſmall diſtance,- ſtruck 
their colours and ſurrendered : but the cap- 
tain was not a little ſurprized to hear, when 
the Spaniſh general came on board, that, 
inſtead of 'the St. Philippina, he had taken 
the Santiſſima Trinidad, which bad depart- 
ed from Manilla on the firſt day of * 
| if .-4 nd 
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bound for Acapulco, and bad failed three 
hundred leagues to the eaſtward of the Em- 
bocadero; but, meeting with a hard gale 
of wind, and being diſmaſted, was obliged 
to put back and refit. She was a very large 
ſhip, fo thick in the ſides, that the ſhot of 
the Panther did not penetrate any part of 
her, except the upper works. She had 
eight hundred men on board; and was 
Pierced for fixty cannon ; but no mere than 
thirteen were mounted. The meichandize 
on board was computed at one million and 
a half of dollars, and the whole cargo ſup- 
ſed to be worth double that ſum ; fo that 
is capture was a conſiderable addition to 
the conqueſt, and a freſh wound to the 
enemy. | 
The news of the recovery of St. John's 
in Newfoundland, which arrived about this 
period, was likewiſe another cauſe of tri- 
umph in England, | | 
Lord Colville was no ſooner informed of 
the progreſs which the French armament 
had made on the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
than he ſailed thither from Hallifax, and 
blocked up the harbour of St. John's by 
ſea, even while Mr. Ternay, the French 
commodore, lay at anchor in it, with a ſu- 
prey ſquadron, On the eleventh day of 
ptember, his lordſhip was rein!orced dy 
co- 
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evlonel' Amherſt, who had been detached 
on this ſervice by his brother Sir Jeffery 

Amherſt, commander of the forces in Ame- 
rica. The colonel had touched at Louiſ- 
© bourg, and taken on board ſome troops, 
which, with thoſe brought with him at 

Hallifax, amounted to about eight hundred, 

chiefly higblanders and light infantry. They 
were diſembarked, after a ſlight oppoſition, 

in Torbay, about ſeven miles to the north - 

ward of St John's; and this part of the 
country was extremely - encumbered with ' 
mountains and paſſes occupied by the ene - 
my. Tbe Britiſn forces advanced to the 
ſtrong poſt of Kitty-vitty, which they took 
ſword in hand. They likewiſe diſſodged 
the enemy from two other heights which 
they had fortified, and did not abandon till 
after an obſtinate diſpute. On the ſixteenth. 
of September, they took poſt in the neigh - 
bourhood of St. John's Fort, and, next day, 
a mortar battery was erected. + The French 
commodore bad ſunk ' ſome ſhallops in the 
entrance of the harbour. which was com 
manded by a breait-work and unfiniſhed bat- 
tery. Theſe being gained, aud the chan - 

nel opened, colone] Amherſt received bis 
artillery and ftores, by water carriage: but 
lord Colvi.le was driven by contrary winds, ' 
to ſome diſtance from the coaſt. In _ ab- 
8 ence, 
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ſeoce, Mr. de Teruay, availing himſelf of 
a. thick fog, immediately hoiſted ſail and 
made his eſcape. His ſhips were deſeried 
at a great diflance from the top-maſt heads of: 
the Britiſh ſquadron; ſteeriag ſouth, ſouth - 
caſt; but not ſuppoſed to be the; ſhips! df. 
r. Ternay. - On the eighteenth, in che 
morning, Mr, de Hauſſonville, the com- 
mander of the French forces at St. John's, 
who had been ſuammoned, and. refuſed to 
ſorrender, thought proper to agree to a 
eapitulation; and delivered himſelf, with 
his garriſon, priſoners of war, on condition 
of being conveyed to Breſt the firſt oppor- 
tunity. They were à fine body of troops, 
very near equal in number to the beſiegers; 
and lord Colville, who had by this time re- 
turned to the harbour, appointed ſome ſhips 
for tranſporting them to France. Thus the 
town and ſott of St. John's, with all the 
other petty places which the French had 
taken on this coaſt, were recovered, with 
very little loſs, by a handful of troops, who 
exerted themſelves with equal courage and 
conduct on this occaſion, 1h 
When France had found experimentally, 
that the preſent at leaſt was not the ſavour- 
able time, for drawing from her alliance all 
thoſe advantages, with which ſhe had flat- 
tered herſelf, ſhe inclined in good earneſt 
to 
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to pete. The fincerity of her procedure 
in the former negociation might juſtly be 
queſtioned ;z beeauſe ſhe had prepared an 
uſter game in caſe of its proving abortive. 
And ſo much did the rely on it, that — 
bably the hegociation itſelf was but a feint 
made to Cover and to prepare that project. 
But finding, that Great - Britain was neither 
intimidated by the threats of that formida- 
ble alliance, nor at all likely to be reduced 
by the'exertion of its forces, ſhe came, in 
eurneſt, into thoſe paciſic ſentiments, 
which formerly ſhe had only countetfeited, 
The flow progreſs of the Bourbon troops 
3n Portugal, the retrograde motion of the 
French army in Germany, the taking of 
Martinico and its dependencies, the reduc- 
tion of che Havanna, all confpired to hum- 
ble the” pride,” and daſh the hopes of the 
Bourbon alliance. 
On the fide of Great - Britain, likewiſe, 
the diſpoſitions to peace became much more 
cordial, No people were ever lefs intoxi- 
cated with ſueceſſes. Victories were grown 
familiar to us, and made but little impreſ- 
fion? Ihe marks of public joy on the moſt 
confiderable conqueſts, were became much 
flighter and colder, than were ſhewn at the 
beginning of the war, upon any trivial ad- 
| Vaniages. Though her trade had been 
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greatly augmented, a circumſtance beyond 


all example favourable ; and though, many 
of her $4 7 as wg have ſeen, were at- 
tended wy the. moſt Jolie advantages, her 


lu pplies of MONEY, great. as they were, did 
not keep pace with ber expences. The 


ſupply. of men ton which was neceſſary to 


anſwer the waſte of ſo extenfive a war, be- 


came ſenſibly diminiſhed, ; and the troops 
were not recruited but with ſome difficulty, 
and at a heavy charge. It was time to 
cloſe the war, when every end, we could 
rationally propoſe. to — — in carrying 
it on, was attained, We had enough to 
anſwer all our demands, and almoſt all our 
expeQations 5 and as it is grown into a ſort 
of maxim, that nations, greatly victorious 
mult cede ſomething on a peace, the diffi 
culty on our fide was only what, and how 
much we ſhould retain, Not that there was 
a doubt, but whatever choice of acqui- 
ſition could be made upon any rational 
principles, a great deal would ftill remain 
to give the fulleſt ſcope to every ſentiment 
of equity.and moderation. 

Theſe caules co-operated to render the de- 
fires of the Britiſh miniſtry towards peace, 
altogether hearty and ſincere; and they 
thought themſ-Ives abundantly juſtißed in 
their wiſkes for it at this juncture, both by 
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he ſucceſſes and burthens of the nation; 
the.. flouriſhing fate of ſome of their 
Allies, and the doubtful ſtate of others; and, 
in general, from thoſe arguments of huma» 
nity. hich made it high time, that Europe 
ſhould enjoy ſome interval of repoſe. 8 
_ Both courts thus concurring in the ſame 
point, all difficulties were ſpeedily ſmoothed, 
| fad that the firſt overtures were made 


under the | mediation of his Sardinian maje- 


* 


fly. As ſoon as terms were propoſcd, a re- 
ſolution was taken, in order to give to each 
other à pledge of their mutual Encerity, 
that this treaty ſhould not be negociated, 
as the former had been, by ſubordinate per- 
ſons;, but that the two courts ſhould feci 
procally ſend, to London and Verſailles, a 
perſon of the firſt, conſequence and diſlinc- 
tion in either kingdom, Accordingly, the 
duke of Bedford, was ſent to negociate on 
the part of England: and the Juke de Ne- 
vernois on that of France ; and the; great 
outlines of the treaty were very ſeon ex- 
plained and adjufled. In the negociation of 
1761, it had been laid down as a principle 


by the two courts, that their reſpettive pro- 


poſitions, in caſe the treaty ſhould, by any 
accident, be broken off, were to be con- 
hdered as retracted or never made, Theſe 


propoſitio ns however, notwithitanding the 
AD.” above 
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above ſalvo, fill continued; In force, 
were aſſumed as tie baſis of the preſent tre 

ty, which differed, in no eſſential point, from 
the former. The ſpirit of the two negoci- 
ations, ſo far as regarded che peculiar Inte- 
reſt, of Great- Britain, ſeems, indeed, to 
hive been perfeftly 'imilar, There was 
ſcarce any other difference, than that 
Great Britain, in conſequence of her ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſince that time, acquired more than 
theodemanded ; but (till the general idea, 
Whith ſhe acquired, was "nearly, or altoge- 
ther the fame, But, with regard to ſome 
of our allies, the principle was greatly 
varied; and this change, we' imagine, was 
ſofficiently juftified, by the alteration, which 
had happened in the affairs of Germany, dur 
ing the interval between the two treaties. Thoſe 
who conducted the negociation in 1761, were 
ſteady in rejecting every propoſition, in 
which they were not left at liberty, to aid 
the king of Pruſſia, with the whole force of 
Great- Britain: thoſe who concluded the 

ace in 1762, paid lefs attention to the 
atereſts, though they did not wholly neg- 
lect che ſafety, of that monarch. At the 
beginning of the year, and befote they had 
entered into this nepociation, they refuſed, 
as we have obſerved, to redew that article 
of the annual treaty, by which our 1 
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2d. ed to conclude no peace uithoùt 
be ok 95 of his Pruſpan dey ; though, 
at the ſame, time, they declared themſelves 
iling to aſſiſt him with the annua) {ubhty, 
He, his part, refuſed the ſubſidy, un- 
conpefled with that ariicle, Some coldne 
grew between the two courts from this time 
forward, "aint P 
"The preliminaries of, the peace, "which 
were now pretty well know, were ſub- 
jetled to a ſevere ſcrutiny; and many 
plauſible arguments were advanced on both 
fides of the quellion. It was urged, on 
the one hand, that, in this treaty, we had 
olt fight of that great fundamental article, 
that France is chiefly, if not ſolely, to be 
dreaded in the lipht of a maritime and com- 
mercial foyer 7 that, therefore, we had, 
by reſtorig to her all her valuable Weſt, 
Indian iſlands, and by our conceſſions in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, left in her bands the 
means, of recovering her prodigious loſſes, 
and of becoming once more formidable to 
us at ſea : that the fiſhery trained up an in- 
numerable multitude of young ſeamen ; and 
that the Weſt-Indiah trade employed them 
whey they were trained: that France had, 
long fince, gained a decided ſuperiority 
over us in this luerative branch of commerce, 
and ſupplied almoſt all Europe with the 
rich commodities "_ are produced only 
2 In 
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nt part of the world: that, by 'th 7 

ommerce, ſhe eoriched her merchants, and 
avgmented her finances; whilft, from 4 
Want of ſuger land, which had been long 
known, and ſeverely felt, 'by-England, We 
at once loſt the toreign trade, and ſuffered all 
the inconveniences of a monopoly at home: 
that, at the cloſe of ſo expenũve a war, we 
might very reaſonably demand ſomething 
towards our indemnification, as well as to- 
wards our ſecurity: that it was evident, 
that our conqueſts in North- America, ho. 
ever they might provide for the one, were 
altogether inadequate to the other of theſe. 
ends: that the ſtate of the preſent trade of 
theſe conquelts was extremely low; the 
hopes of their future commerce were precari- 
ous; and the proſpeR, at beſt, very remote: 
that we flood in need of ſupplies, which 
would have an effect, certain, ſpeedy, and 
conſiderable : that the retaining + both or 
Even one of the conſiderable French iſlands, 
Martinico or Guadaloupe, would, and no- 
thing elſe could, effectually anſwer this 
triple purpoſe: that the advantage was im- 
mediate ; it was a matter, not of conjeQure, 
but of account: that the trade, with theſe 
conqueſts, was of the moſt licrative nature, 
and of the moſtconſiderable extent; the number 
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of ſhips employed in it were a great addition 
ro” our "maritime power; the monopoly at 
home was ' corrected, and the foreign 
trade "recovered; and, what was of equal 
weight, all that we gained on this ſyſtem, 
was made fourfold to us, by the lofts which 
enſoed to France; but our conqueſts in 
North America, however advantageous they 
might prove to us, with regard to the ſe- 
eurity of our ſettlements (tor in that re- 
ſpe alone they were of any moment) were 
of little detriment to the commerce of 
France; on the Weſt Indian, ſcheme of ac- 
quifition, our pain and her loſs were 10 ex- 
ad proportion: that the connection of this 
trade, with that of our colonies in North- 
America, and -with our commerce to the 
coaſt of Africa, was obvious at firſt ſight: that 
the African trade would be augmented by 
the demand for flaves ; that of North-A- 
merica would all center in ourſelves ; where- 
as, it the iſlands were all reftored, a great 
part of the benefit of the northern colony 
trade mult redound, as it had bitherto done, 
to thoſe: who had been latdly our enemies, 
and u ould always be our rivals: that there 
was nothing extravagant or overhearing in 
this demand: that, though we thould re- 
tain either Martinico or Goadaloupe, or 
even both thefe iſlands, our cenqueits were 
wy R 3 ſuch, 
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ſuch, that there would ſtill be abundant 
matter left to difplay our moderation in the 
ceſſion of the reſt ; to ſay nothing of our 
many conceſſions in the-fiſhery, on the coaſt 
of Africa, and in the Eaſt-Indies, of all 
which great branches of commerce the 
French had been intirely diſpoſſeſſed in this 
war, and to a confiderable ſhare of whick 
they would be reſtored by the treaty 4. that 
if further conceſſions be made (for which, 
however, there appeared no neceſlity) the 
demand in North-America might be ſome« 
what contracted : that, by this method, we 
ſhould loſe nothing to our commerce ; nor 
ſhould we, in the leaſt, hazard our ſecurity ; 
as we ſhould ſtill be infinitely ſuperior in 
ſtrength; and whenever a war broke out, 
that power would be moſt ſecure,' whoſe 
reſources were moſt conſiderable. 
It was alledged, on the other hand, that 
the original object of the war was the ſecu- 
rity of our colonies on the continent; that 
the danger, to which theſe colonies were 
expoſed, and, in conſequence of that dau- 
er, the immenſe waſte of blood and trea- 
are; which enſued to Great-Britain, toge- 
ther with the calamities, which 'were, from 


the fame ſource, derived upon the four quar · 
ters of the world, left no ſort of doubt, 
that it was not only our beſt, but our only 
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policy, to guard againſt all poſſibility of the 
return of fach — that experience 
ſhewn us, that while France poſſeſſed any 
fingle place in America, from whence ſhe 
might moleſt our ſettlements, they could 
never enjoy any repole, and, of courſe, that 
we were never ſecure from being plunged 
again into thoſe calamities, from which we 
had, at lengih, and with fo much difficul- 
ty, bappily emerged : that to remove France 

our neighbourhood in America, or to 
contract her power within the narroweſt li- 
mics poſſible, was therefore the moſt capital 
advantage we could obtain, and was worth 
Purchaſing almoſt by any conceſſions: that the 
abſolute ſecurity, derived from this plan, in- 
cluded in itſelt an indemnifiation; firſt, by 
ſaving us, more effectually than any other me- 
thod could, from the neceſſity of another war, 
and conſequently by giving us an oppartu- 
nity of increafing our trade, and lowering 
our debt; ſecondly, by permitting, our ca- 
lonies on the continent to extend them- 
ſelves, without danger or moleſtation ; that 
ahe great intreale of population in thaſe 
colonies, wHhia a ſew years, was notorious; 
and that their trade with the mother coun- 
try had uniformly increaſed with this popy- 
lation: that being now. freed from the 
moleſtation of enemies, and the en, 
* | © 
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of ' rivals, unlimited in their poſſeſſions, 
and ſafe in their perſons," our American 
Planters would, by the very courſe of their 
natural propagation, in a very ſhort time, 
furniſh out a demand of our manufactures, 
as large as all the working hands of Great · 
Britain could poflibly ſupply : that there 
was therefore no reaſon to dread that want 
of trade which was ſuppoſed to be approach- 
ing; fince North America alone would 
ſupply the deficiencies of our trade in every 
other part of the world: that the. great 
variety of climates, which that country 
contained, was a circumſtance. of the moſt 
promiſing nature, and would be productive 
of the moſt beneficial effects on trade and 
commerce: that the value of our conqueſts, 
therefore, ought not to be eftimated by 
their preſent produce, but by their probable 
increaſe ; nor, indeed, ought the value of 
any country to be ſolely determined by its 
commercial advantages: that extent of ter- 
ritory, and a number of ſubjects, are mat- 
ters of as much confideration to a ſtate at- 
tentive to the ſources of real grandevr, as 
the mere advantages of traffic; the latter 
ideas being rather ſuitable to a limited and 
__ petty commonwealth, like Holland, than 
to a great, powerful, and warlike nation: 
that, on theie principles, having made very 


large 
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large demands id North America, it was. 
neceſſary to relax in other parts: that 
France could never be brought to any con- 
fderable ceſßon in the Weſt Indies; but 
that her power and increaſe there; could 
never become formidable, inaſmuch as the 
exiſtence of ber ſettlements depended upon 
ours in North America, ſhe not being any 
longer left a place, from whence they can 
be Npplied with proviſions : that, in lofiog . 
ſomething of the ſagar-trade, we loſt very 
little elſe than a luxury; and that as to 
the other produce of the Weſt Indies, it 
might be, in a great meaſure, and in part 
was already ſupplied by our poſſeſſions on the 
continent, which daily increaſed not only 
in the quantity but in the kind of its pro- 
duce. , We do not pretend to paſs any 
judgment on the merits of . the ſeveral ſides 
of this queſtion, which is certainly a ver 
difficult one. We relate opinions, as we 
as fas; hiflorically. _ | 
While this treaty remained upon the 
carpet, it formed a great criſis, as well in 
the fortune of the new miniſtry, as in the 
affairs of the nation. Towards the latter 
end of the ſummer, Mr. F— was called 
io, and engaged in their ſupport. Though 
he continued 1n his old place of pay malter, 
he uudertook to conduct the affairs of go- 
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verument in the hone of commons. © Mr. 
Gr, whoſe office would naturally have” 
engaged him in that tak; refigned the feats 
of Jecretary' of fiate, and was appornted” 
firſt” lord of the e The grett er. 
perleueę and known parfiamentaty abilftles 
of Mr. F— ſeemed to give new liſt to 
the affafrs of the àdminittation. A more 
vigotous and determined conduct was fröm 
that time adopted. Many of thoſe, Wo 
were not perfectly attached to the new 
ſygem, were immediately removed from 
their places; and” meafures were taken tb 
cearievery department of every friend of 
the D. of NX n 


The ſpirit of theſe proceedings ſeemed to 
augment that of the oppoſition. * was 


apprebended, that the preliminaries would 
undergo a rigorous ſcrutiny, and might 
poſſibly incur a heavy cenſure from purſia - 
ment. The terms of peace were eritieiſed 
without mercy. They were declared to be 
inglorious, inadequate, and inſecure un- 
equal to the great ſucceſſes of the wer and 

below the juſt expectations of the nation; 
that our commerce was neglected, and out 
allies abandoned. Public expectation was, 
however, entiely diſappointed. The pre- 
liminaries were approved, without aby qua- 
lification, by both houſes: by the lords 

with- 
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| without a divifon z by the commons, with 
.4,Y diſproportion Majority... 13429) 
1 15 cauſes. concurred to produce thjs 
. moderate. diſpgſition in the parhament.. A 
ven great pumber, which included almgſt 
(All the Tones,” were engaged in ſupport of 
the adminiſtration, . The chicfs of the'op- 
position were not very well agreed among 
themſelves. Mr. P—, who was confidered 
_ 85.4. party in himſelf, had not joined the 
| D. of ——, nor ſeemed diſpoſed ta act 
in concert with any particular body. The 
fame general plan of peace, which many 
now. in the, oppoſition had formerly ap- 
proved, had been adopted in theſe prelimi- 
naries, and evidently improved. True it 
Is, it had been objefed, that our additional 
ſucceſſes, ſince that time, gave us ground 
iq . better terms; but it was aoſwer- 
| our public burthens, and the ex- 
0 tent of the war, had encreaſed in, at leaff, 
. an equal proportion; and that peace was 
4 beeome neceſſary to the nation. | 
"Theſe arguments, whatever weight they 
might have in themſelves, were ſtrong a- 
gainſt thoſe, upon whom they were rather 
retorted, than for the fr time, levelled ; 
being altogether agreeable to the ſyſtem, 
which many now in oppoſition had always 
purſued, and to the ſentiments many of _ 
ha 
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had publickly avowed, and perbaps fill 
ſecretly retained. On the whole, it was 
evident, that, when the queſtion came on, 
the diſcontented party was found nat vety 
well united, and abſolutely 'unprovided; of 
any regular ſcheme of oppoſition. Though 
" baffled, however, on this occaſion, it'after- 
Wards revived with redogbled animoſity ; 
and a torrent of bitter and'virulent invectives 
was liberally poured forth by each party a- 
ainſt the other, with very little regard to 
ecency or good manners. 
As this treaty is one of the moſt important 
* that ever was concluded by Great Britain, 
And as the knowledge of it is not only ns- 
* ceſſary for underſtanding the hiſtory of the 
war, and the nature of the peace, but like - 
wife may be of great uſe in ſolving many 
contraverted points that may occur on fu- 
ture occaſions, we ſhall preſent it to the read- 
= er at full length. It was conceived in tlie 
1 following terms :* : 560 
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The Defioitive Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
* thip between his Britannick Majeſty, the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of 
Spain. Concluded at Paris, the foth 
Day of February, 1763. To which the 
| Do's of Portugal acceded on the ſame 


R 


In the Name of the Me, Holy and Undi- 
du Trinity, Father, Set, and Hol 


: Ghoſt, Ss be ii. 

1 TDE it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, 
. or may, in any manner, belong. 
lt has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe 
y the ſpirit of union and concord among the 
- Princes, whoſe diviſions bad ſpread trou- 
- les in the four parts of the world, and to 
e inſpire them with the inclination to cauſe 
' the comforts of peace to ſucceed to the miſ- 
ie fortunes of a long and bloody war, which 


having ariſen between England and France, 
during the reign of the moſt ſerene and 
moſt potent prince, George the Second, by - 
the Grace of God, king of Great-Britain, 
of glorious memory, continued under the 
reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, George the Third, his ſucceſſor, and, 
Vor. XLIX. 8 in 
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a its progreſs, Ka eng 2 to Spain 


and Portugal; conſequently, 
and moſt poten Koe "Gorge he ths This, 


by the Grace of reat-Bri- 
1 Co ing, 


2 France, and 7 of Brynſ- 
ich Fog: Li . Arch- 9 and 
or, of 155 Roman, So ire ; 
2 Bale er 16ſt potent prince! 
the Fifteenth, by the Grace of God, hf Yon 
Chriſtian King; and the moſt, ſerene 2 
molt potent prince, Charles Third, by 
the Grace of God, Kiag of Spain and of 
the Indies, after having ad the 23 


Fountainbleg u thy t 170 of . Ove 


and the mo ko and mo on 
on ih 17 Fir, of the Grace ol For 


Kiog of Portugal Ter the Als arves, 5 


ter having ceded zereto, N 
complete, without de Ys this great and i im- 
portant work. For this purpoſe the hi 
coatraling parties Page þ 8 and appoint- 
ed their 1 05 ambaſſadors extraordinary 
and e len tentiary, viz, his Sa- 
cxed Maj 7 e. ing of Great Brirafn t e 
moſt illaſt ſtrious and malt excellent lord Jo 
Duke and, 1 65 of "Bedford, Marquis o 


Taviſtock, miniſter of State, Lieu- 
tenant, General of Be Ahe 2 1 


8 % n . 
Privy Seal, Knight of the. Bu Noble 
uf © the. Garter, and hk Ambaſſador” 
15 naty spd. Miniſter Pjchjpotept! 
2 485 Maj jeſty : his Sacre 
125 the Moft Chrilljan Kin ing; the grief 


luftrious and moſt excellent lord C lar 
Gabriel de Choiſes!, Duke of Praflin, pe 
of A 525 5 of his r Lies: 
7 his en and ot the 
provin 1 Coonſell or 'of all bis 
Saen d Minifler and Secretary | o | 
State, * 97 his Commands and Finapces: 
his Sacred Majeſty the Catholick King, the 
moſt ſluftrious and moſt excellent ord? Don 
r. Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi,” 
night of the moſt Chriſtian King's Orders, 
entleman of his Catholick Majeft 's Bed-, 
chamber in employment, aud his mbaſſa- 
or Extraordinary to his moſt Chriftian Ma- 0 
eſty : bis Sacred Majeſty the Mo Fautful, 
oo g. the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excel 
Ko lord, Martin de Mello and Caftro,' 
w bt rofeſled of the Order of Chriſt, of 
115 1 Mo Faithful Majeſty's Council, and his 
Ambaſſador and Miniſter Plenipotentiary 10 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſt 
Who, after havip duly ens 
to each other their ull powers, in good 
form, have agreed yy the articles, the 
tenor of whic is as follows: f 


8 2 «Art, 


* 
Art., I. There ſhall be a chriſtjan. 
univerſal and perpetual” peace, as well by 
ſea as by land, and a fincere and conffant” 
friendſbip ſhall be re-effabliſhed between 
their Britannick, moſt Chriſtian, Catholick,. 
and Moſt Faithſul Majefties, and between 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, do- 
minions, provinces, countries, ſubjects, 
vaſſals, of What quality or condition Gives 
, without exceptions. of places, or 
of perſons: ſo that the high contracting 
parties ſhall give the greateſt attention to 
maintain between themſelves and their ſaid 
dominions and ſubjects, this reciprocal 
friendſhip and correſpondence, without per- 
mitting, on either fide, any kind of hoſti- 
lities, by ſea or by land, to be committed 
from henceforth, for any cauſe, or under 
any pretence, whatſoeyer ; and every thing 
ſhall be carefully avoided, which might 
hereafter prejudice the union happily re- 
eſtabliſhed, applying themſelves, on the 
contrary, on every occaſion, to- procure. 
for each other whatever may contribute to 
their mutual glory, intereſts, and advan - 
tages, without giving any aſſiſtance or pro- 
tection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would cauſe any prejadice to either of the 
high contracting parties; there ſhall be a 
general oblivion of every thing that may 
+ RI FRI 
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have been done or committed before, or 
fiace, the commencement of the war which 
is juſt ended. — fn 
„ Art. IT. The treaties of Weſtphalia, 
of 1648 ; thoſe of Madrid between the two 
crowns of Great-Britain and Spain of 1667, 
and 1670; the treaties of peace of Nime- 
guen of 1678, and 1679; of Ryſwyck of 
1697 ; thoſe of peace and of commerce of 
Ucrecht of 1713 ; that of the triple alljance 
of the Hague of 1717; that of the quadru- 
ple alliance of London of 1718 ; the treaty 
of peace of Vienna of 1745; the definitive 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748 ; and 
that of Madrid, between the crown of 
Great-Britain and Spain, of 1750; as well 
as the treaties between the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal, of the 13th of February 
1668; of the Gch of February 1715 ; and 
of the 12th of February 1716; and that of 
the 11th of April 1713; between France 
and Portugal with the guarantees of Great- 
Britain ; Erve as A baſis and foundation to 
the peace, and the preſent treaty : and far 
this purpoſe, they are all renewed and con- 
firmed in the beſt form, as well as all the 
treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between 
the high contracting parties before the war, 
as if they were inſerted here word for 
word; ſo that they are to be exadly obſerv- 


S 2 ed, 


4 
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ed, ſor the futyre, in their whole tenor, 
and religiouſly executed on all fides, in al 
heir points, which ſhall not be derogated 
from by the preſept treaty, notwithflandi 
all that may have been flipulated to the 
contrary by any of the high contracting 
ties: and all the ſaid parties declare, 
that they will not ſuffer any privilege, fa- 
your, or indylgence, to ſuhſiſt, contrary to 
the. treaties above confirmed, except what 


ſhall have been agreed and llipulatec by the 


reſent treu. * 
PY Art, III. Ali the priſoners nade on 
all Gdes, as well by land as by ſea, and the 
hoſtages carried away, or given during the 
war, and to this day, ſhall be reflored, 
without ranſom, ſix weeks at lateſt, to be 
computed from the, day'of the exchange of 
the ratification of the preſent treaty, each 
crown, . reſpeQtively paying the advances 
which ſhall have been made for the lub. 
flence and maintenance of their priſoners, 
the ſovereign'of the country where they 

1a)ll have begn detained, according to the 


- ? 


atteſted receipts and ellimates, and other 


* 


authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed 
on one ſide, and the other: and ſecurities 
ſhall, be reciprocally given for the payment 
of the debts which che prifoners ſhall no 

P Con- 
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eontracted in the countries where they have 
been detained, until- their entire liberty. 
And all the ſhips of war and merehant veſ- 
ſels, wbich ſhall have been taken fince the 
expiration of the terms agreed upon for the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall'be like- 
wiſe reftored bona fide, with all their crews 
and cargoes ; and the execution of this ar- 
ticle ſhall be preceeded upon immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty. © 8 2 
Art. IV. His moſt Chriflian Majeſly 
renounces all pretenfions which he has here- 
tofore formed, or might form, to Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parte; and 
9 the whole of it, and with it all 
ts dependencies, to the king of Great- 
Britain > Moreover, his Moſt Chrittian Ma- 
ien; cedes and puaranties to his ſaid Bri- 
tannick Majeſty, in full right, © Canads, 
with all its dependencies, as well as the if- 
land of Cape Breton, and all/ the other if. 
ands and coaſts in the gulph and river 83. 
Ladrence, and, in general, every thing 
that depends on the faid countries, lands, 
iſlands, and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, 
property, poſſe ſſion, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or | otherwiſe, which the Moſt 
Chrifian King, and the crown of France, 
«nd p | have 
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have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, and their in- 
habitants, ſo that the Moſt Chriftian kin 
cedes and makes over the whole to the faid 
King, and to the crown of Great-Britain 
and that in the moſt amp'e manner an 
form, without reflrition, and without any 
liberty to depart from the ſaid ceffion and. 
uaranty, under any pretence, or to diſturb 
reat- Britain in the poſſeſſions abovementi- 
oned. His Britannick Majeſty, on his fide, 
agrees to grant the liberty of the Catholick 
religion to the inhabitants of Canada: He 
. will, conſequently, give the moſt preciſe 
and moſt effectual orders, that his new Ro- 
man Catholick ſubjeas may . profeſs the 
worſhip of their religion, according to the 
rites of the Romiſn church, as far as the 
laws of Great-Britain permit, His Britan- 
nick majeſty further agrees, that the French 
inhabitants, or others who had been ſubjeAs 
of the MoR Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
retire, with all ſafety and freedom, where- 
ever. they ſhall think proper, and may ſell 
their eſtates, provided it be to the ſubjects 
of his Britannick Majeſty, and bring away 
their effects, as well as their perſons, with- 
out being reſtrained in their emigration, 
under any pretence whatſoever, except * 
0 


4 
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of debts or of criminal proſecutions: The 
term limited for this emigration ſhall be 
fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratification of the preſent treaty. 


The other articles of the treaty ſhall be 
given in our next volume. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


R. RIDER: bree infort 
the Public, that his Hiſtory will 
conclude with the next Volume. 
He ltkewife takes this Opportunity of re. 
turning his moſt grateful Acknowledge- 

wing "to his numerous Purchaſers; for 
generouſly allowed him to extend 
Wok to T a Length 28 
enge inall hy reaped? aF 
which, 'he ingo bas been the — 
readily granted him, from this Conſide- 
ration, chat he could not poſſibly, within 
narrower Limits, have executed the Work 
in ſuch a Manner, as either to do Credit 
to himſelf, or give Satisfaction to the 
Roadie” e now flattets himſelf, "how: 
fert. that, in its preſent form, it will be 
ound, upon Examination, to be as full, 
as faithful, as impartial, and, in every 
Reſpect, as deſerving of the public Fa- 
your, as any other Hiſtory of Eng- 
land whatever. He muſt further be per- 
mitted to obſerve, that the Work, though 
amounting to hfty Volumes, is intended, 


by 


1 


OE: 7 FASL! to be bebe in 


"ar; ; fo that, on the whole, it 
will not zurn out to be ſo very ny 
ink b 


as it may, at firſt ſight, appear. 
R 


prove every wa - AS 
valuable in e as If it Abe 
printed in ſour ls Volumes, to whi 


the Quantity of Matter be has given wo 
undoubtedly. have extended, had. it 
printed in as large a Type, and in as 
A manner, as are. moſt. Folio Volumes, 
would then have coſt the Purchaſers near 
double the Sum, for 1 it Is fold in 
this ſmall Edition. ITEL I 1 e rt 
7 - "I ORG a, «he bleatio 
e Volume. ( Ln ou 1 75 
next) Twill -be given gratis to t 7 1 
I complete, Jade to 1. biftory, * with 
20 ads far; whe bot on ex. 1 inp 
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